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Hope Deferred 


OTHING is more intolerable than to look on while 

evil is being done and to feel that little or no effort 
has been made to put a stop to it. This is the mood in 
which many people awaited the Anglo-American Con- 
ference at Bermuda on ways and means of helping the 
vicums of the new Nazi terror. Public opinion in both 
Britain and the United States hoped that the outcome 
would be firm decisions and swift action. 

The first reaction tothe Bermuda talks is one of great 
disappointment. This feeling may well be premature and 
—, for none of the results has yet been published. 

It is unfair, it springs from the painstakingly cautious 
Public utterances of the leaders of the two delegations, 
rs Dodds for the United States, Mr Richard Law for 
rg) Britain. They underlined the difficulties of the 

. " The mass of human misery in Europe leaves little 

Positive to be done immediately.” They warned people 

‘gainst “ premature hopes.” They stressed the fact that 
: uda was only an approach to an approach to the 

—. “ Where joint action may be possible, we may 
chen to lay the foundations for such action. ‘Where other 
_ — may beainvolved . . . we may be able to work 

€ntatively some basis for wider international discus- 


sion with a view to wider international organisation and 
discussion ”—in other words, another conference. 

If there is one thing the Governments have already 
emphasised in the past three months, it is the difficulty 
of giving adequate help. They are, of course, perfectly 
right. The difficulties are immense. To get people out of 
Europe, except through Turkey, requires shipping. 
Shipping is the bottleneck of the war. Food is probably 
the next most serious shortage. The Middle East, to which 
the refugees could most conveniently be sent, is particu- 
larly short of supplies. There are refugees of every 
nationality already straining the slender food resources of 
Kenya and the Sudan. The Palestine quota has been filled 
up with Jewish children who are already on their way. To 
the east, Iraq and Persia are having difficulties with their 
food supplies—there are already numbers of Polish 
refugees in Persia. Russia’s food shortage naturally has a 
prior claim on Allied supplies and transport. 

It’ would also be unfair to suggest that the British 
authorities have used the difficulties of the situation as an 
excuse for inaction. A very great deal of assistance has 
been given, a fact to which Dr Dodds paid a warm tribute 
in his opening speech at Bermuda. 
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We recognise with appreciation what has already been 
accomplished by this other great democracy, and realise 
fully that these accomplishments were effected during 3 
period when the British Empire was faced with the 
alternative of total victory or total extinction. 


Yet, when all the difficulties are admitted and a deserved 
tribute has been paid to the work done by Britain, the 
Bermuda Conference will remain a disappointment until 
definite proposals emerge from the sonorous but apolo- 
getic periods of Dr Dodds and Mr Law. 

It would be’ excellent, if the British and the American 
Governments were to answer quite simply and without 
qualifications the following questions: Is it possible 
temporarily to settle more refugees in South Africa, ihe 
Rhodesias, Uganda, Kenya, the Sudan, Palestine, Syria, 
Iraq, Iran, Libya, French North Africa and even Turkey. 
If so, can shipping be found? If food supplies are scarce, 
would the diversion of some ships carrying food for 
British and American civilian consumption help to cover 
the refugees’ needs? Have the neutral Governments in 
Europe been approached with offers of financial and 
material help if they will maintain escaping refugees? 
Has any authority considered the pdssibility of using the 
ships returning from Europe to Britain and to the United 
States for the transport of refugees, always supposing that 
the returning ships have space to spare ? 

It is especially important that all questions ‘concerning 
the entry of scenes into Britain and the United States 
should be-clarified. The generosity of other nations will 
depend upon the generosity shown by the two great 
democracies. By holding the Bermuda Conference at all, 
they have accepted responsibility in the eyes of an 
observant and by no means uncritical world. If there is 
any suspicion that the number of refugees admitted to 
temporary asylum in Britain and America is limited by 
anything except the difficulties of escape and the tightness 
of transport, no amount of fair words or promises of 
future retribution will restore the democracies’ damaged 
prestige. 

One or two points need clarifying here. It seems to 
be widely believed that to increase the number of refugees 
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in Britain and even in the United States would mean even 
shorter commons for these rationed communities, This js 
brought forward as an argument for restricting the en 
of more refugees. It is time for an official statement Biving 

ple some idea of the sacrifice an increase in the 
number of refugees would entail. If it were small—as it 
almost certainly would be—then an unnecessary fea; 
would be dispelled. If it were large, it would be , 
challenge to people’s genuine desire to help. Another 
damaging suspicion which it is essential to dispel is the 
suggestion that the Governments are holding back becays 
they believe that to admit more Jews would swell a risj 
tide of anti-Semitic feeling. There is some concern jy 
Britain about an increase in anti-Semitism—for example, 
the National Council for Civil Liberties is organising ; 
campaign to counter it. Yet the Council’s anxiety is no 
borne out by a number of recent public opinion polls 
which report no increase in anti-Semitic feeling in Britain, 
The horrors of the Nazi policy of extermination have 
stirred hundreds of formerly indifferent people to active 
compassion for the Jews. In any case, the quickest way to 
scotch the rumours is for the Governments to confront 
their citizens with a straight choice: “We propose to 
admit into this country as many refugees as can escape 
the Nazi terror. They may number thousands. Which, in 
conscience, do you prefer: that they should find asylum 
here or go to their death in Hitler’s abattoirs?” Can there 
be any) doubt about the answer? 


In pre-war days, when Lisbon was crowded with 
refugees from Nazism, and, for a handful of them, the 
Clipper planes were the means of escape to sanity and 
security in the new world, the island of Bermuda had ; 
special significance. It was the last stop before America, 
the promised land. Five hours more and the plane would 
be circling down to the La Guardia airport. To-day it is 
still a question of a handful only, a few thousand out of 
the millions in Europe who are condemned to death. Is 
Bermuda to remain a symbol of a long journey nearly 
completed and a safe destination at last in sight? Or 
become a by-word for indecision and compromise and 
hope deferred? 


Sweden’s Foreign Policy 


N April 16, a German ship fired on the Swedish 
submarine Dracken inside Sweden’s territorial 
waters. This incident came close on the sinking of the 
Swedish submarine Ulven by a mine laid in Swedish 
waters. The Germans have been laying minefields for 
some time past along the shores of western Sweden, and 
the Ulven and Dracken incidents are the culminating peint 
of a series of provocations. To the first Swedish note of 
protest the Nazis replied with the usual argument that the 
German ship fired because the Dracken was about to 
attack it, and insolently closed their note with the request 
that Swedish submarines be instructed to avoid such 
incidents in the future. The Swedish Government has 
capped this reply with a much stronger note in which the 
Germans are warned that foreign ships violating Sweden’s 
territorial waters will be attacked. 

The sharpness of the note reflects Sweden’s increasing 
confidence that Germany cannot win the war. Back in 
1940, when Norway had fallen and Europe was 
conquered, and Sweden found itself completely cut off 
from the outside world, it looked very much as though 
the Swedish Government would have to come to terms 
with the “New Order.” It was at that time that the 
Prime Minister, Hr Hansson, said: 


The situation has now changed. The most important 
fact from our point of view is that hostilities 
between Germany and Norway are at an end. But also 
the European situation as a whole has basically changed 
during recent weeks. It is clear that we, in our country, 
cannot ignore the trend of events. 


It was at that time, too, that the concession was made 
whereby Germany has since used the Swedish railways 


on the west coast for transferring all kinds of war 
materials and a certain number of troops from Germany 
to Norway and from Norway to Germany. The Germans 
were able at the same time to get some favourable trade 
agreements and credit concessions. 
The remarkable thing was, however, the way in which th: 
Swedes kept themselves out of the Nazi scheme of things. 
There was virtually no increase in homegrown fascism, 
no problem of a potential Fifth Column, and no oppo 
sition to a policy of very rapid and drastic rearmament. 
If the Swedes had any illusions about German Europe— 
the evidence suggests they may have been prepared to 
give it a trial—the development of Nazi rule in Norway 
shattered it. There on their front doorstep was positvt 
roof that the German occupation was a tyrannical and 
awless system of slavery. The increasing resistance of the 
Norwegians made nonsense of the Swedish Government® 
earlier claim that hostilities in Norway had ceased. Eveo 
before the outbreak of the Russo-German war, the myt! 
of a “ new order ” had vanished. of 
The next two years dissolved the other myth, that 
German efficiency and invulnerability. The Swed 
watched the fighting in Finland with particular cat 
They saw that in forest fighting the Germans were yal 
ineff cient and had to rely on Finns to pull them # 


of tight places. This reassured the Swedish general s . 
for, provided the Swedish army made no one 

defend the flat provinces in the extreme south of Swed? 
all the fighting before an invading force, from —_ 
or from Norway, would be in forestsswhere the Swe 
believed they were more than a match for the om 
Germans. During the winter of 1942 this confidence 
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heir ability to stave off a German invasion developed 
‘ato the conviction that the Germans were beaten, and 
that it was only a matter of time before the collapse 


ry would come. That is the Swedish state of mind to-day. 
8 Thus the Swedes feel that, in a measurable space of 
. time, their isolation will be broken, and they will be 
te called upon to define their attitude towards other nations 
4 and to adjust their policy to the post-war world. There is 
‘. intense interest in and speculation about the shape of things 
d 19 come, and since Swedish policy must inevitably depend 
= on the kind of settlement achieved by the Great 


ing Powers, Sweden is waiting anxiously for some indication 
i of their intentions. Most Swedes realise that a satisfactory 
ple, international system turns on the continuing friendship of 
g 3 Britain, the United States and Russia, and they are 
ia anxious lest disagreement over the future of Europe’s 
vols eastern frontiers should be a barrier to post-war co-opera- 
tain, tion. The future of Finland naturally touches them very 
have closely, and there is no disguising the undercurrent of 
ne ~——— which runs right through Swedish society 

where Russia’s future policy is concerned. The feeling is 
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has been expanded and the TUC, the Co-operative Union, 
the Employers’ Federation and about twenty youth 
organisations are affiliated to it. As one newspaper put it, 
the desire for Nordic union has grown from the opinion 
of a limited intellectual group to a national feeling. 

The form of union is still vague. Most people would 
define the union as meaning the amount of political, 
economic and diplomatic co-operation necessary to achieve 
military security. However, those who support it approach 
the policy from very different points of view. At one 
extreme are the isolationists. They argue that Sweden 
has nothing to hope from a wicked world of Great Powers. 
Whether it is bolshevik imperialism from Russia or 
capitalist imperialism from the Anglo-Saxon world, there 
will always be trouble so long as the Scandinavian 
countries insist on maintaining close relations with the 
outside world. Sweden’s ability to remain neytral points 
the way, they maintain, for the future Nordic bloc. It 
must cut loose from all entanglements to east or west and 
set itself up as- an independent neutral bloc, strongly 
armed and formidable enough to prevent any Great Power 
making “use” of its territory. There was at least a hint 
of this attitude behind the recent unofficial speech of Hr 
Skéld,-the Minister for War. 

It is not the majority view. Most Swedes regard their 
neutrality as a lucky chance, which may not be repeated 
They want a Nordic Union, not in any isolationist sense, 
but as one of the integrated groups or regions out of 
which world order will be built up. They welcomed Mr 
Churchill’s reference to regional Councils and hope with 
him that the Great Powers will build the larger framework 
within which the different blocs can work. Even if this 
framework is not fully achieved, they would still prefer 
close relations with the Western Powers to isolationism. 
On one point, however, they are in radical disagreement 
with British thinking. They will tear nothing of a 
European Council as an intermediary between their 
Nordic grouping and world order. The Swedes have little 
sense of Europe, and no sense at all of belonging to any 
kind of community, economic, political or cultural, with 
Eastern Europe or the Balkan States. They prefer the 
League of Nations organisation, supplemented by regional 
blocs where common interests exist, but not divided up 
into European or Asiatic Councils. The truth is that the 
Swedes are loth to take part in any grouping in which the 
Germans or the Russians might predominate. A world 
system would include the counterbalancing power of the 
British Empire and the United States. As for economics, 
they are more interested in South American than in 
Balkan markets. 

To these projects of union and joint action there is, 
however, one very serious drawback. It is not certain that 
the other Scandinavian nations are as anxious as Sweden 
to link their fortunes together. Norway is emphatically 
against it, if it entails any weakening ‘of its connections 















historical rather than ideological. Most of Sweden’s now 
“yet very distant wars were fought against Russia. It can be 
cape easily dispelled by the adoption in Russia of that kind of 
b, in “good neighbour policy” which has transformed the 
ylum United States from a menace to the small states of Central 
tase America into their best friend. This, the Swedes maintain, 
is more likely to occur in Russia if there is a larger frame- 
2 work of friendship among all the Great Powers. They 
waa realise, too, how crucial to this is the question of greater 
a, the Allied aid to Russia. The Swedes, from their neutral 
ty perch, are keen Second Fronters. 
a Their apprehensions are not confined to Russia. If they 
woul fear too much intervention from the East, they fear too 
siti litle from the West. Every indication that Britain and 
toe America intend to play a positive role in the post-war 
sth. | period is gratefully seized on. Few statements have 
onde mene such discussion as Mr. Churchill’s recent broad- 
it? Or 
se and One can imagine that under a world organisation 
embodying or representing the United Nations, and 

some day all nations, there should come into being a 

Council of Europe and a Council of Asia... . It would 

seem worthy of patient study that side by side with the 

Great Powers there should be a number of groupings of 

States and Confederations . . . . the whole making a 

Council of great States or groups of States. 

This is the first positive indication the Swedes have 
eb had of the direction in which official policy is developing 
ser r Britain. To some extent it fits in with their own way 
see thinking In the last year interest in the possibility of 

orming a Scandinavian bloc or Nordic union of Sweden, 
hich th: Norway, Finland and Denmark has steadily increased. 
things he newspapers have taken it up. Leading politicians such 
sonsiath ’s Hr Undén support the idea. The Norden Society 
0 Oppe 
nament. 
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with the Atlantic world and, in any case, is not prepared, 
after three years of suffering and struggle, to accept 
Swedish leadership, which it suspects to be part of the 
plan. An embitterment of the relations between Sweden 
and Norway is the price the Swedes are paying for neu- 
trality and for the infringement of neutrality by the 
transit traffic. It is above all the realisation that Norway 1s 
hurt and estranged by the help Sweden is giving to 
Germany’s occupying forces that lies behind the popular 
opposition in Sweden to the continuance of the transit 
traffic. It is the main issue today in public debate there. 
Extremists would like to make scapegoats of Hr Ginther, 
the Foreign Minister, responsible for the transit arrange- 
ments, and Hr Westman, the Minister of Justice, 
responsible for press censorship on the subject. Moderate 
opinion maintains that, since the Government is collec- 
tively responsible, scapegoats are unnecessary. All that is 
needed is the rescinding of the concession to Germany. 
There is little doubt that the transit traffic will be stopped 
in the course of the next months. 

This step will restore Sweden to full neutrality ; bur, 
in considering the post-war world, many Swedes are 
asking whether neutrality is enough. This does not mean 
armed intervention. Practically nobody in Sweden is ready 
for that. It should mean a very generous Swedish effort 
in the period of reconstruction. Some business circles are, 
it is true, reckoning on the immunity conferred by 
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neutrality to exploit a big competitive advantage in the 
shattered post-war world. Their plants are intact ang 
expanded, their labour force disciplined and well fed, their 
contacts in enemy and allied territory excellent, thei: 
financial stability beyond dispute. More responsible 
citizens see, however, that if one thing were needed tp 
crown Norway’s bitterness and complete Nordic disunion, 
it would be the sight of Sweden using its million odd tons 
of merchant shipping and all its other economic advan. 
tages to put a rapid end to its wartime shortages and get 
ahead in a scramble for post-war markets. There are 
already proposals abroad in Sweden for the extension of 
lend-lease aid to the stricken nations of Europe, particu- 
larly to Norway and Finland. The weight of Allied opinion 
should, of course, do everything to encourage this trend 
of thought. : % 

For the Swedes, this is a time of waiting. The shape 
of the future world is still too vague for them to fit their 
country into it with any degree of certainty. Their first 
task is to repair the damage done by their policy in 
Scandinavia itself. ‘This is within their power, and can lk 
accomplished speedily. For the rest, they are ready and 
anxious to be good citizens of the world, provided always 
the world is a place in which there can be good citizens, 
They will not shirk their duties and responsibilities, given 
a reasonable hope that other more powerful nations will 
not shirk theirs. 


A Comparison , with America 


HE preceding article in this series showed how the 

economic cost of the war to the United Kingdom 
had been borne. The cost of the war in 1942, reckoned 
in pounds of 1938 purchasing power, was £2,700 million. 
Of this, £1,113 million was provided by increased total 
production, £627 million by reduced consumption, and 
£960 million out of capital—either by reduced provision 
for the maintenance and increase of domestic capital or 
by overseas disinvestment. 

How does this experience compare with that of the 
United States? Figures are available for a fairly direct 
comparison—though it must be remembered that esti- 
mates of this sort are subject to a wide margin of error 
within each country, and to an even wider margin when 
international comparisons are made. The results, how- 
ever, are interesting enough to justify a certain amount of 
Statistical hazard. The British figures are derived from a 
comparison of 1942 with 1938. But, unfortunately, 1938 
would be a very poor base year for an American compari- 
son, for it was a year of sharp recession in trade. The 
year 1939 has therefore been taken as the peacetime base 
for America ; it was about as “normal” as 1938 was 
for Britain. It should be remembered in consequence 
that the British comparison covers four years and the 
American only three. : 

The figures* are first given in terms of “ pre-war” 
money—that is, 1938 pounds and 1939 dollars: — 


(£ mn.) ($ billion) 
United Kingdom United States 
1938 1942 1939 1942 
Consumption........... 4,035 3,408 62-0 69 -7 


Government expenditure 








on goods and services 845 3,545 15-1 56 -0 
Maintenance and increase 

rer : 707 —253 11-0 7:5 
Gross National Income ; Mn 

at market prices ..... 5,587 6,700 88-1 133-2 


In this form, however, comparison is obstructed by the 
different size of the two countries and the different value 
of their currencies. Accordingly, in the next table, the 
figures are converted to percentages of each country’s 











* The American figures are mainly derived from an article 
entitled ‘‘ National Income and National Product in 1942,” by 
Milton Gilbert and George Joaz, in ‘‘ Survey of Current Business,”’ 
March, 1943. 


pre-war, Gross National Income—that is, the British 
figures-are re-calculated as percentages of £ 5,587 million 
and the American as percentages of $88.1 billion:— 


(Pre-War Gross National Income = 100) 
United Kingdom United States 


1938 1942 1939 1% 
Consumption........... 72 +2 61-0 70-4 79:1 
Government ........... 15:1 63-5 17-1 634 
ere 12-7 —4°5 - 125 8.) 
Gross National Income.. 100-0 120-0 100-0 1512 


These figures, though expressed in percentages, ae 
measures of real magnitudes. Thus the figure of 63.5 
entered against Government expenditure in the United 
Kingdom in 1942 means that the British Government 
exercised command in that year over a quantum of goods 
and services equal to 63.5 per cent of the total outpul 
of the British community before the war. The conversiot 
to pre-war prices of all the British estimates other tha 
consumption rests on no more than a guess of the change 
in prices. It is possible that the British figures both for 
Government expenditure and for Gross National Incom 
in 1942 should be higher. . 
From these figures, the cost of the war in each count: 
and the sources from which it has been derived, can b 
directly read off, still in terms of each country’s pre-we! 
output : — 
(Pre-War Gross National Income= 100) ~s 
United United 
Kingdom __ States 
Cost of the war (increase in Government 65 
WIND Sods co cudecvasn sat sveds 48 -4 ” 
Derived from :— —_- 
Increased production (increase in Gross 


4 
National Income) ............ oe 20 -0 aS 
Reduced consumption ...........-+. i 2 
Reduced provision for capital or dis- 40 
ng PRE Tepe mE BLS oe ran 17:2 


Both the similarities and the differences between i 
experience of the two countries are interesting. Muc 


most striking comparison is the similarity betwee? she 
cost of the war, relative to their pre-war output, 
two countries. The figures must not be driven 10° 
since the statistical framework on which they have 
built up is rickety. But when all necessary allow chat 
have been made on this account, it is still probable 
each country has been able to mobilise for war 2 14” 
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of physical resources equal to almost half*its total pre-war 
output. This result may be surprising to many people in 
this country, Where the impression prevails that the 
American war effort, though gigantic and rapidly increas- 
ing, is still substantially less, relatively to the country’s 
resources, than that of Britain. 

The origin of this impression emerges from the later 
figures. For there is a very natural tendency to judge the 
dimensions of a country’s war effort, not by the magnitude 
of resources mobilised, but by the intensity of the sacri- 
fies imposed. The British people, in the process of 
mobilisation, have reduced their consumption by an 
amount equal to 114 per cent of the total pre-war output. 
The consumption of the American people in 1942 was 
actually larger than in 1939 though slightly less than in 
1941). Britain has been compelled to under-maintain her 
domestic capital and to draw heavily on her overseas 
accumulations ; America is still making a net addition— 
though a reduced one—to her capital. 

The explanation lies in the very large and very remark- 
able growth in the output of the American economy— 
an increase of Over 51 per cent in three years against 
the British increase of perhaps 20 per cent in four years. 
Part of the contrast is no doubt explained by America’s 
freedom from the effects of blockade, black-out and bom- 
bardment—indeed, when these are borne in mind, it is 
the fact that there is any increase in British output, 
not that the increase falls short of America’s, that is sur- 
prising. Nevertheless, the increased output of which the 
American economy has proved capable is astonishing. The 
unemployed margin of resources that existed in 1939-— 
whether the unemployment was voluntary or compulsory 
—was evidently far larger than anybody suspected. It is not 
so many years since President Roosevelt’s goal of a national 
income of $100 billion seemed remote and visionary. 
In 1943, the Department of Commerce estimates that net 
national income at factor cost (assuming no further rise in 
prices) will be $140 billion and gross national income at 
market price will be between $175 and $180 billion. 
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These figures are, of course, inflated by the price rise that 
has already occurred. Reduced to terms of 1939 dollars, 
the figures would be about $118 billion for the net and 
$150 billion for the gross. The full meaning of these 
tremendous figures is very difficult to grasp. Indeed, it 
will not be fully apparent until after the war. If it is true 
that the war has ied, in Britain, to a new conception of 
potential national productivity, then it is many times 
truer in America. The vision of material prosperity is the 
brighter—and the penalty falling on any political leader 
who fails to attain it will be the sharper. 


* * * 


A footnote is needed, by way of correction, to last 
week’s article. It was there overlooked that the figures of 
domestic disinvestment given in the White Paper refer 
only to the operations of private finance. Any net invest- 
ment or disinvestment at home by the Government is 
wrapped up in the figure of Government expenditure. 
(The figure for overseas disinvestment, however, includes 
both public and private operations.) This has considerable 
importance for the discussion in the last paragraph of last 
week’s article on the capital impoverishment of the British 
community that will result from the war. 

It is impossible to make any quantitative allowance for 
public domestic investment or disinvestment. There are 
entries on both sides; but it is reasonably certain that the 
net effect of Government activities is a net positive invest- 
ment, or increase in capital, which may be large. This 
means that the net social disinvestment of the whole com- 
munity during the war will be smaller than appears on 
the face of the figures quoted last week. 

There is, of course, one intangible factor which cannot 
be measured. The capital that has been privately dis- 
invested has all, or almost all, been useful capital adapted 
to the peace-time needs of the nation. It remains to be 
seen what permanent value can be derived from the 
capital that has been publicly invested during the war 
years. 


Spotlight on Poverty 


T OWARDS the end of the fourth year of war it is 

difficult to remember that in the early months 
almost the whole war news, for this country, consisted of 
the trials and problems of evacuation. Yet, when the 
social history of the war comes to be written, it is prob- 
able that this great migration will form the most im- 
portant subject, not so much because it is what the 
idealists call a social experiment—the mingling of rich 
and poor and town and country—but because it revealed 
to the whole people the black spots in its social life. 
Secrets, hitherto known only to a‘ few doctors, health 
visitors and local authority officials, were without warn- 
ing given the limelight of publicity when, in the early 
days of September, 1939, children and mothers from the 
Poorest quarters of our towns descended upon the 
countryside. They came, they were seen—and they 
horrified, 

The secrets cannot be covered up again—in spite of 
the ¢vents that have shaken the British public since then, 
0 spite of the blitz which showed how the same quarters 
of the same towns could stand up to bombing, and in 
Spite of the gradual straightening out of the evacuation 

culties themselves. It is written in the record that a 
section of the British people is degraded ; and the only 
Way to clear the record is to cure the degradation. 

hat were the chief charges brought against these 
reewrd It was said of the children that they were com- 
ey lacking in any form of self-control—that they lied, 
— and pilfered, that they were verminous, that they 
weed and soiled their beds and even their clothes. It 
= said of the mothers that they explained the children 

at they were indescribably dirty and had not even 


the most elementary idea of managing their homes and 


amilies, 
These were grave charges to bring against even a small 


Press. 


section of the evacuees, and it is not surprising that for 
some time they were disbelieved or at least regarded as 
exaggerations. But if there are still some who refuse to 
accept them as true, a book has now been published* 
which must convince all except the stupidly prejudiced. 
It is the fruits of an investigation by a body of profes- 
sional women, which was undertaken as a result of a 
resolution from the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes deploring the conditions disclosed by evacua- 
tion and asking for remedies. In this book the accusations 
brought against the evacuees have been carefully 
examined, and against a minority large enough not to be 
dismissed as negligible they have been found proven. 

But the authors of Our Towns were not content to 
establish the facts. They also sought to find out why they 
have come about, why, in spite of the vast array of social 
services that exist in Great Britain, children are still 
able to be lousy, dirty, ill-fed and ill-clad. There is no 
single answer to their questions. But by their careful 
study of all the relevant factors the authors have collected 
enough material to provide a fairly complete picture of 
the family life of these evacuees. 

In the great majority of cases, the father is an unskilled 
labourer whose wages, in peacetime, were probably not 
more than £3 a week. The mother has left school at 14 
to become the poorest type of factory worker. By the 
time she marries, the little she learned in her elementary 
school of needlework and cooking has been forgotten. 
How to spend her money economically and how to bring 
up children she has not forgotten, because she has never 
known. These two parents, the unskilled father and the 


* “Our Towns: A Close-up.” By the Hygiene Committee 
of the Women’s Group on Public Welfare. Oxford University 
143 pages. 5s. net. 
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feckless mother, then proceed to produce and rear a family. 


In most cases the father’s wages are stationary, even if 
they do not fall or cease through unemployment. Each 
new child, consequently, depresses the family’s standard 
of living further. They are unable, through poverty, to 
move into a bigger house, so child after child is born 
into an ever-increasing squalor. There are laws against 
overcrowding in this country. There are also laws about 
sanitation. Yet it was still possible in 1936 for an East 
End family to sleep five in a bed, for another to sleep 
seven in a room, and for another family of five to share 
one bedroom with six cats. The lavatory accommodation 
is as bad, ‘if not worse. “Hundreds of thousands of 
families in all parts of the country,” say the authors, 
“ have not a private closet, and there are areas where it is 
the exception for a family to have one.” In Clerkenwell, 
there are sometimes eight or more tenancies to one w.c. 
There are still privy middens in towns, houses with 
cesspool sanitation, and others with closets across waste 
ground which women are afraid to cross alone at night. 


The food and clothing of these families are on a par 
with their housing conditions. 

The typical slum diet of our pre-war days, consisting 
‘largely of white bread, strong tea with plenty of sugar, 
pastry, bready pastes and sausages, cheap jam and mar- 
garine .... may well be among the worst ever devised 
by mankind, so grossly lacking is it in protective elements. 


But bad food is not always the result of poverty. Too 
frequently it merely reflects parental ignorance or 
indifference. One evacuee hostess received two children 
from a home where “a regular and substantial income ” 
came in. The children 
breakfasted on bread and butter and tea, got themselves 
fish and chips at mid-day . . . and had a third meal of 
bread with meat paste, cake and tea .. . which was the 
last in the day. 


In the case of clothing, poverty is often exploited by 
the worst kinds of clothing clubs, which, in effect, 
become mi rey-lenders of the poor, their sole object being, 
in the worus of a caretaker of a block of working-class 
flats, “to get people into debt and then keep them in 
it. . .” The goods these “check-selling ” firms provide 
are, according to the same source, 

“tripe ””—by this I mean shoes with compressed card- 

board soles, cotton blankets, kiddies’ blazer suits of very 

inferior flannel—in fact most “Tally” goods are very 
conspicuous by their poor quality. 
Yet when, last year, the Board of Trade prohibited check 
traders from charging poundage on their checks, there 
were Members of Parliament who protested. 

Badly fed, inadequately clothed and suffering from a 
persistent shortage of sleep, the children of these families 
can hardly help catching any illness that is going around. 
A comparison made in Newcastle-on-Tyne ten years ago 
disclosed that, among 124 children, under five, from the 
professional classes, there had been 2 cases of pneumonia, 
1 of pleurisy, 2 of chronic and recurrent cough, and 6 of 
measles. Among 125 children of the same age from the 
poorest city streets, there had been 17 cases of pneu- 
monia, 32 of chronic or recurrent bronchitis, 46 of 
measles, 6 of chronic diarrhoea, and frequent cases of 
abscesses, skin infections and otitis media. 

But what most struck the hostesses of the children was 
their lousiness. Our Towns quotes a paper by Dr Mellanby 
on The Incidence of Head Lice in England, which 
shows that the preannounced inspections of school 
children reveals nothing of the true degree of infestation. 
His sample from hospital admissions in ten. industrial 
cities showed an infestation rate of 30 per cent among 
boys of school age and 50 per cent among girls—the 
figures being three times as high as those given in the 
relevant school medical officers’ reports. For both sexes 
under five the infestation rate was approaching 50 
cent. It is thus quite useless cleansing school children, 
who go home, nurse the baby and become infested again, 
unless measures are taken to cleanse the whole family 
at the same time. 
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It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the familie, 
of whom a close-up has thus been given are not repre- 
sentative of the British working classes. Others with 
meagre incomes manage to keep themselves and thei; 
children clean and comparatively well-fed and clothed 
Our Towns -quotes a moving account of her home life 
given by a Bermondsey housewife to The New Suny 
of London Life and Labour, which shows how life in a 
three-roomed flat with a family of three children can be 
run on £2 3s. a week. “I have been married 21 years” 
she says, “and I would not change with anyone . | ” 

Poverty, in fact, is not always the determining factor 
whether a family falls below the standard, though in the 
great majority of cases the families examined were poor. 
Parental incompetence and indifference in the matter of 
food and clothing, and family upbringing as a whole, js 
not confined to the poor, though these better-off families 
generally lack the worst faults. Nor would the removal 
of poverty necessarily improve the homes of the “ sub- 
merged tenth,” within which are the problem families 


always on the edge of pauperism and crime, riddled 
with mental and physical defects, in and out of the 
Courts for child neglect, a menace to the community, 
of which the gravity is out of all proportion to the 
numb»rs. 


Give these families children’s allowances, remove them 
to a new environment, the result will still be dishearter- 
ing. Enuresis, for instance, is authoritatively held to be 
not a problem of bad housing, in spite of the bad sanitary 
accommodation that still exists. Except in psychologic 
and medical cases, it is the product of a low social star- 
dard—the parents have simply not bothered to tran 
their children. 

Is there any solution to the problem of these problem 
families ? And to the whole question of parental incon- 
petence ? The authors of Our Towns have no hesitation 
—it is education. The great.drawback now is that the 
school medical services and the educational system as 
whole get the child too late. But take the child at th 
age of two and, until the age of six, educate it ina 
nursery school, where the co-operation of the parents 
is wanted and encouraged, and you have “ the best hope 
of influencing three generations—the child, its parents 
and its offspring.” Many parents will be uneducable, and 
in these ‘cases the authors state clearly that the doctnne 
of parental responsibility should never be upheld at th 
expense of the child. They deplore, rightly, the system 
that imprisons parents for child neglect and then hand 
the children back to them immediately on their release 

But nursery schools are not the only solution. The 
thorough reform of the whole of the educational system 
is urged. The authors remark pointedly that if there wer 
a single system of primary education, to which t 
children of all social classes were equally sent, the cot 
ditions still allowed in many of the elementary schoo! 
would not be tolerated for a moment. Nothing short ¢ 
the best for both buildings and staff should be the stat 
dard aimed at for the primary schodls, but it will not be 
secured until it is compulsory for children of all classes 
to attend them. No less important is a change in cunt 
cilum. No longer skould a girl leave school “ the ignord 
offspring of ignorant parents, with a child’s mind @ 
woman’s body, fit neither to be wife nor mother.” At 
training in domestic subjects should form an impo, 
part of the curriculum of day continuation schools whi 
should be made compulsory. 

A great deal is being talked at present about recor 
struction priorities. Housing, the health services, full eo 
ployment, children’s allowances—all these have a Patt . 
play, and a large part, in eradicating the black spots from 
British towns. But though they may remove the sy 
for a time, they will not finally cure the diseast. " i 
education can do that. It will certainly take monty; 


i : : : which 
there is no single object, bar none whatever, pe 


the State can better, or must more urgently, spend <i 
It will certainly take time ; and it will not always SU" 
But the attitude to adopt is not that it is only 4 ¢ 

it is rather the only chance. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Strained Alliance 


The Polish-Soviet breach is obviously a triumph for 
Goebbels. The weakest spot in the Allied alliance has been 
probed and a breach created in the United Nations’ front. 
Obviously, the Germans alone profit by the suspension 
of relations between the Polish and the Soviet Governments. 
The Polish Government has gained nothing by its in- 
credibly foolish reaction to the German atrocity tales. In 
demanding a Red Cross inquiry on German-occupied terri- 
tory, it gave the Soviet Government the handle it needed 
to raise in an acute form its differences with the Sikorski 
Government. Nor, on their long-term interests, have 
the Russians gained anything by precipitating the crisis 
and weakening the United Nations’ front while the 
issue of the war is still in doubt. Yet it would 
put the crisis in a false perspective to suggest that 
it is primarily caused by German propaganda. Goebbels has 
exploited a weak and dangerous situation, but the weakness 
and the danger were there already. The immediate issue is 
not, of course, the Polish officers’ graves at Katyn; it is the 
frontiers of Poland. The Russians claim the 1941 frontier 
now. The Poles maintain that, according to the agreement 
concluded between the Polish and Soviet Governments in 
1941, the Russians renounced the settlement they had 
reached with the Germans—which gave them their 1941 
frontier—and it was understood that the consideration of 
frontiers would be postponed until after the war. This 
ought not to be an absolutely irreconcilable conflict at 
this stage, for the Poles do not deny that frontier readjust- 
ments may be necessary. It is not unreasonable to ask the 
Soviet Government, in the interests of solidarity, to post- 
pone a question which if brought up in its most acute 
form can only aggravate the dangerous situation which it 
has already caused. But here the United Nations must 
face the second and far more serious issue, a crisis of con- 
fidence between the Great Powers themselves. The course 
of the war so far has not removed the old deep-rooted almost 
pathological suspicion entertained by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of the outside world. This suspicion—that “ capitalist, 
imperialist” Britain and the United States may still sell 
Russia down the river—lies behind Russia’s disregard of 
the courtesies of alliance by its unyielding insistence on 
getting recognition for the 1941 frontiers now. 


* 


_ What can be done about this sombre situation? Clearly, 
it must not be allowed to develop. The Germans are pour- 
ing out over Europe the story that this breach means the 
betrayal of Europe by Britain to Russia. Can the Allied 
Government be absolutely certain that there will be no 
rallying to Germany in Eastern Europe as a result? Suppose 
the Russians were now to set up a Polish Government on 
Soviet soil—there is already talk of a separate Polish Army. 
It might then be possible for Hitler to find at long last some 
Poles ready to co-operate with him. Then Poland 
would be in the unhappy plight of possessing three Govern- 
ments backed by different Powers—and it is hard to 
imagine anything more calculated than this to prise open 
the Grand Alliance. The Germans are already prating 
a a rift between “ pro-Polish Washington” and “ pro- 
oviet London.” It is no use burking these possibilities. 

ty show the urgency of repairing the Allied line. There 
até two chief necessities. The first is, in the interests of 


snlidarity ; to persuade the Russians not indeed to 
— their claims, but to postpone their consideration 
the 


bp bs war is won. The explanatory Polish Note may 
P here. But a bigger issue remains—the Second Front. 
— are most likely to make concessions in the 
Iti - 0! solidarity if they believe that solidarity to exist. 
rite € task of Britain and the United States to convince 


* * * 
Slings and Arrows 


to Trouble still simmers in India. There seems no end 

the incid=nts that a malign fate can produce to exacer- 
€ persistent unease. The Federal Court has declared 
6 of the Defence of India Rules invalid. It is under 


date th 
Rule 2 
this R 


ule that Mr Gandhi and some 9,000 other disturbers 
€ peace are imprisoned. President Roosevelt’s per- 


sonal representative in India, Mr Phillips, has been for- 
bidden to visit Mr Gandhi in prison. The Moslem League 
has met and repeated in the strongest terms its demand for 
partition, for the setting up of separate and independent 
Moslem states with self-rule. Nor have the incidents been 
confined to India. Across the Indian Ocean, both Houses of 
the South African Parliament have passed measures dis- 
criminating further against Indian property holding in 
Natal and Indian trading in the Transvaal, measures which 
have caused “ profound regret and concern” to the Gov- 
ernment of India, and widespread “offence and apprehen- 
sion” among the Indian population. None of these inci- 
dents makes the existing unhappy situation definitely or 
unexpectedly worse. But, taken together, they render the 
prospects of an improvement, already remote, remoter. The 
action of the Federal Court in invalidating Rule 26 is, in 
a sense, cause for congratulation. It is a sign, albeit largely 
a formal one, that the present abnormal and unfortunate 
situation in India, with both the Central Government and 
the Provincial Governors in possession of large emergency 
powers of’ administraticn and justice, is still hedged by a 
rule of law. Already, it is true, an Ordinance has been 
promulgated to legalise the imprisonments. None will be 
released. This was inevitable. But the action of the Federal 
Court is a reminder to the makers of Defence Regulations, 
not only in India, but also in all British countries where the 
exigencies of war and emergency have required extraor- 
dinary powers, that equally extraordinary care is impera- 
tive to ensure that these powers are only used within the 
limits set by legislation. Powers of this kind are necessary. 
But, within the context of British principles of law, they 
are necessary evils at the best ; and, within the framework 
of British political ideas, it is a truism that the abuse of 
such powers is inevitably corrupting. The punishments 
which have been inflicted under the emergency powers in 
India are hardly less unpleasant than the breaches of the 
peace that mad= them necessary. 


* 


The fact that Indian intransigence and dissension must 
bear the main responsibility for the present impasse only 
strengthens the responsibility of British administrators 
in India to do nothing to embitter relations still more and 
everything to prove that, under an even-handed justice, 
India’s destiny is now in Indian hands. This is why the 
action of the Viceroy in refusing Mr Phillips’ access to 
Mr Gandhi was almost certainly impolitic. Mr Phillips is 
returning to the United States with a much clearer idea 
of the difficulties of the situation in India than is common 
in that country: and an interview with Mr Gandhi might 
well have done good, in this respect at least. As a prisoner, 
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Mr Gandhi has doubtless no claim to visitors ; but Mr 
Phillips was a very special case. And it remains a fact that, 
while Mr Gandhi is cut off from the outside world, even 
the very minute chance of Indian accord that remains 1s 
totally blocked. At the meeting of the Moslem League, Mr 
Jinnah made a formal appeal to Mr Gandhi to unite and 
drive the British out. But the burden of his fighting speech 
was that agreement between Hindus and Moslems is not 
possible ; and he made no attempt to capitalise the disrepute 
into which Congress has fallen for its recent violence, by 
offering terms to the British. Nowhere in the main sectors 
of Indian politics are there any signs of a change of heart. 
The Viceroy is faced with the need to fill four vacancies 
on his Executive Council, three of them caused by resigna- 
tions during Mr Gandhi’s fast in prison. This seems a 
suitable moment to make plain the British position: to 
announce that both the present administration and the 
future constitution of India are the responsibility, not of 
Britons, but of a completely Indian Council to which the 
adherence of all the Indian parties is still invited ; while 
at the same time making it plain that neither the peace nor 
the war effort of India will be permitted to be upset by 
violence, intimidation or political blackmail. 


*« * *x 


The Machinery of Planning 


The old confusion about what planning means persists. 
Members of Parliament are especially prone to it. In a 
debate on the adjournment on the eve of Easter, several 
speakers professed themselves puzzled as to the distinction 
between the Minister without Portfolio; who is concerned 
with the ce-ordination of planning projects, and the new 
Minister of Town and Country Planning who is, of course, 
concerned solely with the planning of land use. Sir William 
Jowitt’s answer was important, not only because it cleared 
up yet again this wearisome confusion, but also because 
it outlined the procedure by which reconstruction policy 
is discussed and made in the War Cabinet. At the base of 
the pyramid are the departments—the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning concerned with land use ; the Mipis- 
try of Labour concerned with unemployment insurance 
and, to a point, with demobilisation; the Ministry of 
Health concerned with sickness insurance and the medical 
services ; the Home Office concerned with workmen’s com- 
pensation; the Ministry of Pensions concerned with war 
pensions and the rehabilitation of war casualties ; and so on. 
At the next highest level, there are two sub-committees 
of the War Cabinet. One is Sir William Jowitt’s Committee 
of Ministers to which the plans and projects of the de- 
partments come for co-ordination. The other is a special 
Ministerial Committee set up, with the expert assistance of 
a specially selected staff, to consider and co-ordinate 
departmental plans for the implementation of various de- 
tails of the Beveridge Report. Higher still, there is the 
Cabinet Committee which sits under the Lord President 
of the Council, and is concerned with major matters of 
home policy. This is the key body at the Cabinet level. To it, 
presumably, progress reports and final proposals come 
from the Jowitt and “Beveridge” Committees. The pyra- 
mid is not, of course, complete. There are some topics, like 
civil aviation and children’s allowances, which have no 
particular departmental habitation ; there are others, like 
demobilisation, which concern too many departments for 
a single Minister to be their first parent. In these cases, 
it seems, the Minister without Portfolio has a special 
responsibility. Otherwise, he is, as one member put it, 
merely a “filter,” a subordinate officer whose functions are 
largely secretarial and, on occasion, advisory, rather than 
the Minister of Planning that he is sometimes taken to 
be. If there is a Minister of Planning, in the sense of one 
with a final responsibility for the reconstruction projects 
upon which the Cabinet must pass, he is the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, Sir John Anderson. 


* * * 


Proof of Preparedness 


So far, it would seem, so good. The scenery is in 
place. The stage is set for the drama of reconstruction. 
But Parliament and the public are far more concerned with 
the piece to be played than with its apparatus. They look 
for results, for proof of work in progress and decisions 
made. It seems probable now that the novel central prin- 
ciple of the Beveridge Report, the abolition of want by the 
securing of a minimum subsistence income to all indi- 
viduals and families in whatever contingencies may arise, 


has been rejected by the Government. This does. not meay 
that the Report has been wholly frustrated. In genery] 
terms, the Government has accepted many of the detaileg 
jtems proposed in the Report—the reform of health insur. 
ance and of workmen’s compensation, the institution oj 
children’s allowances and the effective socialisation of the 
country’s resources of medical skill. The need for none of 
these reforms was first stated by the Beveridge Reporr, 
and to accept them is not to accept the Report. But they 
are vastly important. The necessity for the reform of 
health insurance, medical treatment, burial. benefit ang 
workmen’s compensation has been common knowledge 
for at least a generation ; it has been stated by a long series 
of expert and official bodies and emphasised by unofficial 
experts. A great danger is that concentration on the 
larger aims of the Beveridge Report—which it will be, 
admittedly, a grievous failure to set aside—should cause 
incidentally a further delay in the redress of these familiar 
grievances. What is needed to re-assure public opinion, 
whose uneasiness in these matters was registered at Easter 
by resolutions in favour of the Beveridge Report from , 
multitude of conferring bodies, is progress reports and 
specific proposals, not simply within the hierarchy of de- 
partmental and Cabinet Organisation, but to Parliament, 
in the shape of definite legislation. The excuse that the 
Beveridge Report came out only last December is disin- 
genuous and invalid. The needs and the facts were known, 
in most of these instances, decades before Sir William 
Beveridge set to work. Moreover, there are other topics 
still, so far as is known, not definitely allocated to de. 
partments or committees—the crucial question of full 
employment, for instance, which requires a Royal Com- 
mission, and the pressing need for a new kind of Civil 
Service, skilled and experienced in matters of industry 
and trade. Sir William Jowitt described the preparations 
that are being made. Now it is proofs of preparedness 
that are looked for. 


* * * 


Scene Shifting 


Under the new Bill presented by the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, the half of the nation’s land that 
is not already covered by plans or resolutions under the 
existing Town and Country Planning Acts will be deemed 
to be so subject. The measure is designed to implement 
the recommendation of the Uthwatt Committee that no 
building or development should be permitted which is 
likely to be prejudicial to the programme of reconstruction 
that has still to be worked out. It is a minor measure. Of 
the other half of the nation’s land which is already covered 
by plans or planning resolutions, only a minute fraction 
—about 3 per cent of the total land area—is under effective 
planning control. The reason is that the procedure under 
the existing Planning Acts is all but prohibitive, adminis- 
tratively and financially. The purpose of the final Uthwatt 
Report was to break this deadlock by providing a solution 
to the problem of compensation for values disturbed by 
planning. Until its recommendations, or others designed 
to achieve the same result, are adopted as official policy, 
the planning of land use will remain a paper aspiration. 
The plea that the Uthwatt proposals are too technical ane 
too controversial to be adopted is irrelevant. The obstace 
presented by the difficulty of compensation is a fact 1a 
cannot be set aside or shelved. Either these proposals of 
some substitute must be adopted or else all the talk abou! 
a better-built and better-developed Britain will signify 
practically nothing at all. 


* * * 


The Tunisian Scene 


Progress in Tunisia since the capture of Enfidaville has 
been painfully slow, but sure. During the past fortnight, 
the centres of fighting have shifted from the coastal hills 
north of Enfidaville, where the Eighth Army was (% 
porarily halted, to the western and southern sectors ot 
the front; and the battle for the outer defences of the 
Axis bridgeheads seems to be nearing a favourable co 
clusion. The Americans in the north have made som 
advance towards Mateur. The First Army has forced we 
obstacles of Djebel Tanngouche, “Long Stop Hill 
Heidous ; it now faces the communication centre ° 
Tebourba, the more or less imminent capture of . 
should open the road to Tunis, across open county. | 
French, too, have gained some ground in front of PO” 
du Fahs. If the reports about an early resumption of © 
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offensive by the Eighth Army are true, Tunis should find 
itself threatened by a series of concerted blows from several 
directions. So far, however, there seems to be little reason 
for exaggerated hopes about the tempo of the campaign 
as a whole. The enemy has been using every opportunity 
afforded him by the lie of the land with the utmost skill ; 
and the Allies have so far not been able to prevent him 
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from delaying the advance from behind successive defence 
points. Of the two bridgeheads, which von Arnim has to 
defend, Tunis is the weaker and the less vital. Bizerta will 
be a much harder nut to crack, though the fighting for it 
may serve the Allied forces well as valuable training in 
the technique of reducing fortresses that will be needed at 
a later stage of the war. 


x * * 
Seeking a Formula 


More than four months -after the death of Admiral 
Darlan, the Giraud-de Gaulle negotiations drag on. 
General Catroux and General Giraud are now at work in 
Algiers on the latest memorandum of the French National 
Committee. But time, events and French sentiment are 
tunning ahead of the negotiations. The three conseils- 
generaux of Algeria are said to have acclaimed both 
Generals when they met a few days ago. As the hope of 
victory draws nearer, the outstanding differences between 
Algiers and London seem ever less important. The joint 
approach to the League of Nations, which General de Gaulle 
and General Giraud made on April 16th, repudiating the 
Vichy withdrawal, was a statesmanlike move in tune 
with the mood of the moment. But for all the popular im- 
Patience, there is nothing to be gained by burking the 
difficult points at issue. When, as the Fighting French Note 
makes plain, so much is common territory, the grounds for 
disagreement are better thrashed out than smothered. 
Reunion, when it takes place, must be enduring. The 
Fighting French Note selects six specific points for further 

‘scussion. None of these is negligible ; some indeed are 
edt Briefly, they amount to the request that elimination 
ri the Vichy régime, including the continued existence of 
the Légion des Combattants, shall be complete ; that, in 
Phase of liberation, the authority of the police and 
en shall devolve from the civil and not the military 
mead 3 that the provisional central authority must repre- 
mn the entire nation and not the local administrative 
ro we which it should control; that the military high 
a and must be subordinate to the provisional civil 
‘ decie. ; that there should be a legal council with power 
sintht - acts of the executive ultra vires, and lastly and 

; y that the provisional central authority should comprise 
de Pane sgl and essential ministerial offices. General 

. as € wishes the new provisional Government to have 
the F tus of an Allied Power. These counter-proposals of 

tench National Committee are still under discussion. 


¢ > 
to “wd ™ been an attempt to represent them as an effort 


reasonable uPsutge of Napoleonic militarism. It is more 
any m to regard them as an idealistic, though not by 

fans disinterested, counterpart to General Giraud’s 
realist memorandum. The assimilation of the 
Will require an appreciation both of the limits 
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of practical policy in London and the value of the separation 
of functions in Algiers. But this should not be impossible ; 
Montesquieu was a Frenchman. 


x *« * 


Falling Between Two Stools 


According to all the reports, Finland has lost the iast 
chance, if there was a chance, of concluding a separaic 
peace with Moscow. It is commonly believed that, in the 
last few weeks, peace feelers between Helsinki and Wash- 
ington were put out. It may be no more than a coincidence 
that almost the entire staff of the American legation ai 
Helsinki moved to Stockholm just after the Finnish Foreign 
Minister, M. Ramsay, had paid a somewhat secretive visit 
to Ribbentrop. But in Finland at least there is more than 
a tendency to take the gloomy view: to conclude that long- 
suffering sympathy in Washington is, to put it mildly, on 
the wane. Certainly, so far, diplomatic relations have not 
been broken off. Nor has President Roosevelt listened 
to the suggestion of the National Committee of Finnish- 
American trade unionists that war should be declared. But 
there is an impression abroad that Finnish-American rela- 
tions are less cordial; there is also a certainty that Fin- 
land’s Foreign Minister has received a dressing-down from 
Ribbentrop—so receiving the worst of both worlds. As 
Finnish diplomatic writers constantly point out, foreign 
policy in Helsinki is determined by two factors: enmity to 
Russia and friendship for the United States. Of the two, the 
former is the more potent influence, but the latter weighs 
heavily, representing the sole hope of reinsurance, of 
special treatment and ultimate preservation. To-day, the 
Germans play with special insistence upon the “Red 
terror” theme and they appear to have prevented Finnish 
defection. If so, the failure of Finnish policy will be com- 
plete ; the nation will lack good will whichever side wins. 
It will have forfeited the comradeship in arms with Nazi 


Germany without gaining the benefits of American 
advocacy. 


* * * 


Back from the Wars 


Mr Quintin Hogg entered a plea last week in the 
Commons for the early demobilisation after the war of the 
troops who are on active service in distant regions. He 
spoke specifically on behalf of the Eighth Army. In reply, 
Sir William Jowitt revealed the principle upon which the 
Government proposes to arrange demobilisation. Men 
will be released according to their age and length of ser- 
vice ; but special provision will be made for the release of 
skilled workers whose services will be urgently needed in 
the immediate post-war period. Rightly, the Minister with- 
out Portfolio said that the scheme, to work, must be one 


ORDINARY FIRE DAMAGE 
ONE-THIRD GREATER 
THAN PRE-WAR 
Serious Handicap to War Effort 


INCE the war, loss to the nation 

through ordinary fires has gone 
up by one-third. Last year, well 
over 1,000 fires broke out in Britain 
every day. 

This figure represents a serious 
handicap to the war effort. More 
serious still is the diversion of man- 
power, of raw material and of shipping 
required to repair the loss. 
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It is estimated that nearly 50% 
of the fires are caused by matches 
and cigarette ends. 


Every reader of this paper is 
asked to hélp to reduce this terrible 
natjonal loss from fire. Smokers are 
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at it’s “ careful’’ people who start 
fires—and that means you! Be more 
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out before you throw it away. 
Never leave a cigarette end burn- 
ing even in an ashtray. Stub it out. 
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‘hich “ the men themselves think fair.” There is an almost 
pe A dilemma in this matter. Scientifically and econo- 
mically, it would be correct to release first the key a 
who, in many instances, were called up last. Socially an 
humanely, this would be gross injustice. Up to a point, = 
was attempted at the end of the last war, and broke down 
because of the rooted and very natural conviction of the 
troops that those who had served longest and had the 
greatest responsibilities at home should be released first. 
This time, it seems, the attempt is to be made to hold the 
balance even between justice and expediency. There will 
be special difficulties. When the war with Germany 1s over, 
war in the East may continue. There will probably be a 
need for large occupying forces in foreign countries, and 
equally, there will be a need for larger standing forces than 
were maintained in the inter-war period. All these consider- 
ations suggest that, even after the war is finished, which is 
still a very long time distant, many men will be faced with a 
further extended period of service. It is enormously impor- 
tant that these issues should be frankly discussed and 
plainly decided, and that every one of the men concerned 
should be made fully aware, before the moment comes, of 
the national and international needs which may require, 
perhaps against the ordinary dictates of fair play, either 
the release of this or that man sooner than may seem just 
or the retention of this or that man longer than seems 
equitable. 


* » * 
| 


Payment of Fire Guards 


The Select Committee on National Expenditure, in 
its sixth report of the session, has revealed the extraordinary 
position that exists with regard to the payment of fire 
guards. Briefly, what has happened is this. An Order of 
September, 1940, made it compulsory for employers to 
protect their premises from fire, but placed no obligation 
on employees to do turns of duty. Employers were con- 
sequently compelled to employ voluntary fire watchers 
and to offer them varying rates of pay to do so. Then 
came the Order of January, 1941, which made it obligatory 
on employees to do fire prevention duty, but stated that 
no person should be entitled to any remuneration for such 
duty. Difficulties thereupon arose about the payment of 
subsistence allowances, and employers were later told by 
the Ministry of Home Security that they should supply 
their fire guards with food or with allowances in lien. 
Negotiations were then started with employers and trade 
unions to put the Order on a proper footing, and it became 
clear that the Government would have to authorise sub- 
Sistence allowances and also to bear the cost. These were 
Proposed at the standard rate for all part-time civil defence 
duties—beginning at 3s. for a period not exceeding 12 
hours. The trade unions, however, said shat this was inade- 
quate and also pointed out that it conflicted with the 
arrangements already in force. It was finally agreed that 
arrangements made before September 12, 1941, should 
Stand, but in other cases the new rate should be accepted 
and the Exchequer would bear the cost. The employers are 
also allowed to rank their payments made under the old 
arrangements as deductible expenses for tax purposes 
Thus, not only is there considerable unrest because excess 
fates are paid for the same duties in some premises and not 
in others and sometimes in the same premises—with a 
considerable detraction from the efficiency of the Fire 
Guard as a result—but the Exchequer has, indirectly, to 
bear the whole cost of the excess rates where the firm 
concerned is liable to EPT, and half where it is liable to 
income tax only. Nor is that all. The Select Committee 
has found no estimate of the cost involved for the ExcHe- 
quer by the universal payment of the standard rate or of 
the additional indirect cost of the excess payments. 


No record of cost is kept by the Departments who are 
responsible for approving the various schemes. No statistics 
are available even at the Board of Inland Revenue. 


* * * 


War Pensions Tribunals 


The Minister of Pensions announced in the House of 
Commons last week that legislation will be introduced at 
an early date for the establishment of tribunals to hear 
war pensions appeals. To begin with, there will be nine 
to coverethe whole country, but more will be set up as 
personnel becomes available. In order that their indepen- 
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nce of the Ministry of Pensions may be assured, th. 
a of the tribunals in England and Wales will be 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor, in Scotland by the 
Lord President of the Court of Sessions and in Northern 
Ireland by the Horhe Secretary. Each tribunal Will consis: 
of a lawyer as chairman and a doctor. The third memty: 
will be co-opted in accordance with the case to be heard 
If it is a soldier, the third member will be an ex-soldier : 
if it is a WAAF case, the third member will be a WAAF. 
if it is a civil defence volunteer, he or she will be a membe; 
of the civil defence services ; and so on. The tribunals will 
have a full history of each case, with copies of the medical 
reports, and a statement by the Ministry of Pensions on 
why the claim has been disallowed. It will be interesting 
to see in how many cases the Ministry’s decision will be 
reversed. The tribunals will not be able to alter the terms 
of the Royal Warrant which lays down that a pension js 
granted if the disability is attributable to military service 
and defines attributable disability as being : — 
(a) directly attributable to military service . . .or 
(b) due to a wound, injury, or disease which 
(i) arose during war service or existed before such 
service, and - 
(ii od by war service to a material exten: 
7 pees en thereby. 
f hey can do is to decide whether the history of the 
pati th evidence “good and sufficient that the dis. 
ability was in fact attributable to war service.” Since, in 
the cases of disease—which will probably form a large 
part of the appeals—the Ministry has already had the 
benefit of specialist advice in coming to its decision, the 
tribunals, whose medical members will not necessarily b: 
specialists, will hardly be better qualified to judge. Question 
time for Sir Walter Womersley is not likely to be shortene: 
by the new procedure, though his responsibility will be: 
lessened. 


x * * 


Labour and the Communists 


One of the most controversial and bitterly debatc 
topics at Labour’s Whitsun Conference will be the question 
of Communist affiliation. The Communists have worked 
tirelessly and have enlisted considerable support. Accordinz 
to their latest report, 2,631 Labour organisations have 
voted for affiliation, including 10 national trade unions, 150 
trade unior district committees, over 2,000 individual 
branches and 178 labour party organisations. Their trump 
cards are the Amalgamated Engineering Union and une 
Miners’ Federation, who together cast a powerful vote 4 
the Labour Conference ; they have also got the backing 
of the Locomotive Engineers and Firemen’s Union, = 
judged by the Easter voting, of the Shop Assistants - 
Clerks. But so far, it seems, the balance is against them 
The two big general workers’ unions—Transport ane 
General, and General and Municipal—the National Unio 
of Railwaymen and the distributive workers are amone 
those who will oppose affiliation. The Communists af: 
the need for a united labour movement in order to ee 
the war and prepare for the peace. They say that ts 
illogical that Labour should co-operate with Conservative 
and with Russien Communists, though not with Britis 
Communists ; and that their members, though small he 
number compared with the Labour party, are ppg 
they claim an increase from 12,500 in 1937 to 64,000 ¢ he 
—and are zealous workers who would strengthen ed 
Labour party, whose constitution they would be pl - 
to observe. Against them, the Labour party —— 
past record of the Communist Party, its disruptive — 
and tortuous line, and holds that allegiance to the 8 
would militate against loyalty to the Labour party. 295" i 
sun, the Labour party itself will decide the issue. bee 
demand is quashed, the Communists will have to uy 28 


. . . . . a ore 
if it is carried, which at the moment seems vate “sel 
unlikely than the abrogation of the electoral we we 


improbable by present signs, the Labour leaders y” 
to take consolation in the thought that they can 
threaten disaffiliation. 


lwavs 


* * * 


Economy 


, illings 
Mr Greenwood’s description of pounds, shil 


10us 
and pence as meaningless symbols has been made 
by Mr Churchill’s broadcast dissent. There are ot 
disagree with Mr Greenwood. Mr Francis Hirst, 
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of the Public Economy League, has published an appeal 
which he addressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the eve of the Budget. His plea is for the reduction of 
“ public waste.” It is true that what matters in wartime is 
not money but men and machines and materials, and it is 
the waste of these, by public departments or by private 
citizens, which. is directly harmful to the war economy. 
Nevertheless, Mr Hirst is right, psychologically and 
economically, when he contends that it would be anoma- 
lous to press taxation and voluntary savings to the limit 
while at the same time leaving the public spending of 
moneys so raised under less responsible control. Public 
economy, writes Mr Hirst, is “a means of arresting the 
growth of inflation and reducing the dangerous gap be- 
tween tax revenue plus real savings and expenditure.” The 
problem of inflation arises in wartime from the co-existence 
of increased purchasing power and a limited stock of goods 
and services for sale. The chief creator of these incomes in 
wartime is the state by its purchases of the materials and 
the equipment of war. The direct restraint of private 
incomes by any means other than taxation, as Mr Hirst 
points out, is peculiarly difficult in a democracy. It is all 
the more important, therefore, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself said in his Budget speech, “to see 
that all this tremendous sum is well spent by the state.” 
Mr Hirst’s plea is timely. The tendency to ignore the virtues 
of public economy in money terms when the necessary 
total of public expenditure is so vast as it now is should 
be resisted. Money is no more than an instrument, in peace 
or war. No nation lost a war for lack of money or won it 
by its abundance. But prodigal expenditure can be as 
damaging socially as inefficient production can be mili- 
tarily. Mr Hirst and his friends over-estimate the extent 
to which the tremendops expenditure entailed in 
total war is due to wasteful spending. In magnitude, it is 
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a minor contributor. But in so far as it does contribute 
to the disparity between spending power and consumable 
goods, it is to be deprecated and destroyed. 


Fd * * 


Clear the Air 


Hitherto the Lords have been the more active in giving 
the question of civil aviation a Parliamentary hearing. Now 
a motion has been tabled in the Commons, in the names 
of sixty Members, mostly Conservative, asking that civil 
aviation, “in view of its paramount importance for post- 
war trade and empire communications,” should be divorced 
from Air Ministry control, and transferred to a separate, 
civil Ministry. Neither the creation of an Air Transport 
Command, nor the assurance that the Government is alive to 
the importance of civil aviation after the war, is sufficient 
evidence that a bold and constructive policy is in fact being 
matured. The position of the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration has still to be cleared up, and the confusion has 
been aggravated by recent correspondence in The Times. 
A letter from the late members of the Corporation, complain- 
ing of the unsatisfactory status and procedure under which 
they had worked, and would continue to work in the new 
arrangement, seemed to confirm the suspicion that more 
lay behind their resignations than met the eye. At least 
the gist of the story should be made known. In the mean- 
time, the Government could do much towards a solution by 
appointing a permanent chairman. It may be difficult to find 
someone who is universally acceptable, but civil aviation, 
more than anything else, offers scope to men of energy and 
vision. The issue is too pressing for it to be allowed to 
drift, and too big for decisions to be impeded by sectional 
interests and intrigue. Until the domestic skies are cleared, 
it will be difficult to tackle the problem on the international 
basis that is essential for any long-term solution. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





‘Prospects tor Trade Agreements 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


April 6th 


ON June 12, 1943, the authority of the President of the 
United States to enter into reciprocal trade agreements 
with foreign countries will terminate unless extended by 
Congress. The decision will be regarded by peoples through- 
out the world as an acid test of America’s future intentions. 
If the Act is not renewed, this will be discouraging evidence 
that the people of the United States, by their actions though 
not by intention, “ will once more turn back to that road 
of isolation which leads to inevitable disaster.” If the Act 
13 renewed without being amended importantly, this will 
be a heartening but far from conclusive indication that they 
‘have determined upon a policy of international co-opera- 
ton for the future.” Amendments as to time or as to the 
President’s discretion would make renewal less heartening 
and more inconclusive. 
€ most probable outcome is renewal for three years. 
€ next probable is renewal for one year. The least prob- 
able is failure to renew. The least desirable, it can be argued, 
is renewal “for the duration of the war against Germany, 
Plus six months.” The history, economics and politics of 
the matter conspire to make this, not a clash of real im- 
Mediate interests, not a partisan affair, but an almost pure 
issue of attitude. 
ntroduction of the reciprocal trade programme was the 
Most significant effort of the United States in the 1930’s to 
adapt itself to its role as the ranking economic, industrial 
and financial nation in the world. When it was first adopted, 
— 1934, it had two meanings which are still valid 
f ay. It was an attempt to reverse American leadership 
a trade war to commercial peace. It was the aspect of 
no New Deal which looked toward a world economy, in 
ntradiction to other aspects, such as the AAA and the 
» Which tended toward economic nationalism. 
— 1937 the Act was renewed (to quote Representative 
ughton) “squarely on the basis of its achievements and 


the clear necessity of continuing a procedure which had 
demonstrated its ability to reach the problem.” The achieve- 
ments and necessity were interpreted almost entirely in 
immediate domestic terms. By 1940, when the Act was re- 
newed for another three-year period, the situation had 
changed. President Roosevelt at that time argued that the 
Act served the interests of the United States even during 
war, and concluded, “But what is more important (it) 
should be extended as an indispensable part of the founda- 
tion of a stable and durable peace.” 

It is probably correct to say that, if at the present time no 
reciprocal trade pacts existed, the exports and imports of 
the United States would be substantially the same as they 
are now, and for the same reasons—this despite the fact 
that since Pearl Harbour the United States has negotiated 
four pacts, and is in the process of negotiating three others. 
This means that the real or apparent conflicts of interests 
with foreign producers, which in the past have led some 
groups—particularly farm groups—to oppose the reciprocal 
trade programme, have been lifted by the war. 

Indeed, the whole situation has completely reversed itself. 
In 1934, 1937, and even in 1940, commodities were plentiful. 
Now things are scarce, and the United States wants more 
of them. Take one specific example. Canada has several 
million bushels of feed which it cannot use in its economy 
this year; the United States needs more feed. The very 
section of the country which is usually high tariff-minded 
would like to find transportation to bring in more Canadian 
supplies. As shortages grow, Americans should increasingly 
sense the absurdity of-denying themselves what other 
peoples have. What opposition to reciprocal trade pacts is 
left in the United States is based on attitude and not on 
interest. It is like the grin remaining after the fading of 
the Cheshire cat. 

Against this fantasy stands one gigantic immediate 
reality—the coalition war. Can the American people evaluate 
the importance of assuring the United Nations that they 
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intend to use their economic power for the good of the 
whole? The problem can be put like this: in our common 
war the pooling of effort and materials is multilateral, but 
ihe obligations are bilateral between the United States and 
each of the others. How is reckoning to be made and used? 
Article VII of the Lend-Lease master agreement provides 
that the conditions of the settlement “shall be such as not 
to burden commerce between the two countries, but to pro- 
mote mutually advantageous economic relations between 
them, and the betterment of world-wide economic relations.” 
Clearly, the implementation to Article VII will require both 
negative and positive actions—to remove obstacles to freer 
trade, and to co-ordinate national economic policies. If the 
Reciprocal Trade Act is renewed, this will not by any means 
signify that the American people have thought through the 
problems of harmonising various national policies, and per- 
haps directing them by international machinery. But if the 
Act is not renewed, this will be inescapable evidence that 
so far they do not even recognise the necessity of removing 
“obstacles to freer trade. 


An Index of Policy 


The reciprocal trade programme has tended to be a 
partisan issue. It was the sharpest break by a Democratic 
administration with the Republican trade policies of the 
1920’s and early 30’s. Only two Republicans in the House 
and only five in the Senate voted for the Act in its original 
passage. On one renewal the Republicans in the House, and 
on another renewal the Republicans in the Senate, were 
unanimously opposed. Now for the first time the Republicans 
are near enough to a majority to make their position con- 
trolling. 

At first, there were signs that the Republicans would set 
about to repudiate the reciprocal trade programme. But 
two things are happening. In the first place, those who are 
trying to lead the party in the direction of world co-opera- 
tion are lining solidly behind the programme. Wendell 
Willkie, Governor Stassen and Senator Ball, of Minnesota, 
are only the most prominent. In the second place, many 
congressional leaders who were isolationists, or opposed to 
the reciprocal trade programme, have revealed that either 
tliey are shifting ground or they are unsure of the wisdom 
of voting against the programme. Because of this shift, a 
counting of noses on who voted what in the past probably 
is not dependable. Many southern Democrats who ally them- 
selves with Republicans against the Administration on some 
issues, will stand staunch on this because of the south’s 
traditional approval of international trade, and because of 
the character of Secretary Hull. Behind Congress, some 
influential private groups are giving approval to the pro- 
gramme—for example, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
League of Women Voters, and the Farmers’ Union. The 
automobile manufacturers’ association is the most active. No 
important social group has come out against renewal. How- 
ever, an academic air surrounds the matter. Labour groups 
ignore it; and the most powerful agricultural organisation, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, which approved 
renewal in 1940, might drive a hard bargain with the 
administration, balancing approval of the pacts against con- 
cessions on agricultural prices. 
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The whole current is towards making the issue po, 
partisan, and a clear index of American policy in the post 
war period. It is expected that the President, who has te- 
treated on a number of issues recently, and who is pro- 
ceeding cautiously in announcing plans for the peace, wil) 
if he feels it necessary, appeal to the people on this basic 
one. The opponents of the measure are likely to base their 
objections, not on the merits of freer trade, but on the 
propriety of delegating this authority to the president. Such 
an issue was unimportant in 1934, more important in 1937 
grave in 1940 (when President Roosevelt carefully defended 
the constitutionality of the delegation), and crucial in 1943 
As in most instances in American politics, the issue in thic 
case is a smokescreen. The President’s authority has good 
precedent; it is carefully hedged in; and it has been useg 
with extraordinary skill. The conduct of trade relations jn 
the future is certain to require more, not less, expertness 
and executive direction. Tha alternative is a throwback to 
the log-rolling procedure of building tariffs. 


American Notes 


Reciprocal Trade 


The Bill renewing the Reciprocal Trade Treaties Act 
has successfully passed its first hurdle. The House Ways 
and Means Committee has, by a vote of 14 to II, agreed to 
recommend extension without any material changes. Pre- 
sumably, when the Bill reaches the floor of the House next 
week, the Republicans will make another attempt to write 
into it the series of amendments which were all turned down 
by the Committee. These include a veto power for Con- 
gress over all agreements; the establishment of an Ameri- 
can cost of production below which foreign goods could not 
enter the American market ; the limitation of the extension 
of the Act to two years instead of three ; and a provision 
giving American producers the right to test provisions of 
agreements in the courts. The Republicans cannot be accused 
of a lack of imagination or ingenuity in devising a series of 
methods by which all meaning could be sucked from the 
reciprocal trade treaty programme while still giving lip- 
service to its intentions. The Committee vote was close, as 
had been expected, and the vote in the House and Senate 
will probably be close, too. But it looks as though that 
“clear-cut continuance” for which the Administration is 
fighting may just scrape through. 


* * ae 


The Lewis Challenge 


The labour outlook has grown very critical. Hopes for 
the successful conciliation of the coal strike have had to 
be abandoned ; the case was then certified to the W2 
Labour Board ; now it has been passed to the President 
for action. Mr John L. Lewis has adopted a_ policy 
of defiance. He failed to nominate a labour representa- 
tive to the Board’s fact-finding panel which was to hold 
hearings on the dispute. Last week, when he and other 
mine leaders were due to confer with the Board, they 
ostentatiously remained in New York, refusing to recognise 
the Board’s jurisdiction, and stimulating the drift of workers 
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from the mines by statements that the Northern operators 
had discontinued negotiations. Mr Lewis decided to call 
nearly half a million miners out on strike which would 
compel the country’s steel mills to close in a few weeks. 
The Administration cannot find much comfort in the 
attitude of the other union groups. The American Federa- 
tion of Labour has denounced the “job-freeze” as likely 
to impair morale and lower efficiency. Mr Murray, of 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations, has made much 
in recent weeks of what he calls the “overproduction” of 
munitions in relation to available shipping capacity. The 
crux of the !abour crisis is, however, the Lewis revolt, 
which has now become a major threat to the war effort. A 
member of the War Labour Board said recently that, if its 
jurisdiction was ever successfully defied, either by a union 
or an employer, its usefulness would be over. Mr Lewis 
has the wrecking of one Labour Board behind him ; it is 
obvious that he has determined to do his utmost to destroy 
the present Board and its “little steel” formula for wage 
stabilisation. The issue is more than one of coal production 
or coal wages, important though they are. It is more than 
a question of price and wage stability. If the Administration 
is unable to show Congress that it is able to master the 
Lewis threat, the sheaf of anti-labour and anti-union Bills 
on Congressional desks will find new life. Meanwhile, war 
production has suddenly been put in danger. The last court 
of appeal remains. The President has a heavy responsibility 
before him. 


* * * 


The Monetary Bill 


The House of Representatives has improved on the 
rebuff to the Presidential monetary powers administered 
when the Monetary Bill was before the Senate. Not only 
was th¢ Senate’s refusal to continue the powers of currency 
devaluation upheld by the House of Representatives, but the 
latter body inserted a special amendment in the Bill for- 
bidding the use of gold in the Stabilisation Fund as a 
US contribution to the establishment of any international 
bank. Subject to this amendment, which was returned to 
the Senate for its approval, the $2,000 million Stabilisation 
Fund has been extended for a further period of two years. 
The chairman of the Coinage Committee of the House 
went out of his way to assert that the amendment in ques- 
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tion was not to be regarded as a criticism of the proposals 
for US participation in international currency schemes, but 
that any such proposal would require separate legislation. 
The move is, therefore, another piece of evidence of the 
jealousy with which Congress is safeguarding its powers 
against those of the executive. Meanwhile the Washington 
conversations on the US Treasury’s international currency 
plans have begun. They are to be a series of bilateral meet- 
ings between the representatives of the US and of each of 
the United Nations, designed, according to Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s letter of invitation, “ to find a sufficient area of agree- 
ment to warrant proceeding on a more formal basis.” The 
US Treasury plan has now been printed by the Stationery 
Office in this country under the title “ United States Pro- 
posals for a United and Associated Nations’ Stabilisation 
Fund.” 


Seeing Stars 


The world may chuckle, but Colonel McCormick is 
said to take his brand of Federal Union grimly. His modest 
proposal to incorporate Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
England, Scotland and Wales in the United States was not 
a one-edition squib. It is apparently a comic strip that is 
going to run as interminably as little Annie Rooney in the 
pages of the Chicago Tribune. But Colonel McCormick 
is not a conscious American humorist in the Artemus 
Ward tradition. He has a religious reverence for his own 
stunts, and indeed this latest caper has its serious side. Ii 
arises from the Colonel’s uneasiness at the progress which 
ideas of international collaboration are making in the United 
States. On this account it is cause for rejoicing. And there 
is a grain of truth in the Tribune’s argument that, given the 
American Constitution, effective participation in world 
affairs is only possible if other countries join the United 
States. Colonel McCormick would hardly have proposed 
adding five more stars to Old Glory if he were not agitated 
by the headway made by such diverse champions of world 
organisation as Mr Willkie, Governor Stassen and Senator 
Ball—not to mention the President and Mr Hull. Hypocrisy 
may be the tribute which vice pays to virtue, but it is only 
exacted when virtue looks like being triumphant. Back in 
1920, the Colonel only wanted to swallow Canada. We are 
getting on. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Canada in the Air 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


March 29th 


THE global extension of air transport is followed with 
* intense interest in Canada, where the value of possess- 
ing feasible and economic air routes in inter-continental 
transport is widely recognised. The discussions on “ freedom 
the air” reported in the United States and in Britain 
attract attention in Ottawa, for, in the coming era of world 
air transport, it is obvious that companies enjoying oper- 
ating rights on Canadian routes will possess prizes of 
Strategic value. Canada’s position is rivalled only by that 
ussia, 

A recent statement by H. J. Symington, K.C., president 
of Trans-Canada Air Lines, that the company is considering 
oeanic and international flying and has assigned three flight 
“crews to British Overseas Airways Corporation for trans- 

tlantic experience, disclosed that an all-Canadian Atlantic 
Ut Service is planned. An agreement in 1935 between the 

nited Kingdom, Canada, Ireland and Newfoundland 
Forxied for a joint Atlantic service. by a company in which 
mperial Airways would hold 51 per cent of the stock and 
> a and Ireland 24 per cent each. This company was 
ot set up, and it is now obvious that Canada will seek 


Something broader in North Atlantic flying rights. 

Ute interlocking of civil aviation in Canada and the 

ae States has developed steadily, though further 
opment remains at a standstill until the end of the 


war. An agreement in force on August 18, 1939, reached 
by an exchange of notes, concluded a reciprocal agreement 
between Canada and the United States. The agreement 
established procedure by which permits would be issued 
to air transport companies to operate across the boundaries 
of the two countries, including the Canada-Alaska boundary. 
The chief clause read: 

Each of the parties agrees, subject to compliance with its 
laws and regulations, to grant to air carrier enterprises of the 
other party permits for non-stop services through the air 
space over its territory between two points within the terri- 
tory of the other party; provided however that inland 
non-stop services between the United States and Alaska 
shall be the subject of a separate understanding. Each party 
further agrees . . . to grant operating rights to the air carrier 
enterprises of the other party for the operation of inter- 
national services between a place in the territory of one 
party and a place in the territory of the other party. 
Details of any applications were made subject to amicable 

adjustment by competent aeronautical authorities of each 
country. 

There are ten operating permits in existence for air 
services between Canadian and American points, only onc 
of which is taken out by a Canadian company, the Toronto- 
New ‘York run of Trans-Canada. The others are short 
connecting links along the sprawling boundary between the 
two countries. An exchange of notes on March 4, 1943, 
provided that the air transport agreement could remain in 
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force until ihe end of the war, instead of lapsing on 
December 31, 194., when a conference will be held to 
consider recommendations reiating to the allocation of 
routes. 

In Canada, there are two air transport companies, TCA 
and CPA, the publicly owned Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
and the privately owned Canadian Pacific Air Lines. CPA, 
a subsidiary of Canadian Pacific Railway, represents a 
merger of a number of small bush lines and other air 
transport services. It has been Government policy to 
assign transcontinental main line services to TCA, a sub- 
sidiary of Canadian National Railways. TCA operates a 
service from Halifax to Vancouver, and will shortly extend 
to Victoria on the Pacific coast end. CPA, on the other 
hand, operates feeder lines and dominates the north country 
traffic, especially in the rapidly developing north-west. Both 
are anxious to enter the trans-ocean business as soon as 
conditions permit. : 

During the war, special arrangements exist to permit 
companies contracted with Air Transport Command of the 
US War Department to carry military traffic through 
Canada. The traffic: is carried chiefly by Pan-American 
Airways and Northwest Airlines, the latter having a civilian 
permit to operate between Minneapolis and Winnipeg. 


TCA’s Ambitions 


A recent report to Parliament by Trans-Canada disclosed 
the national air line’s ambitions in clearer detail than had 
been given previously. Trans-Canada expects in future to 
straighten its transcontinental route between Toronto and 
Winnipeg to fly directly across the Great Lakes. Then it 
will operate west from Winnipeg directly to Edmonton and, 
it expects, to “ points of exit in Western Canada and the 
Yukon Territory.” With its present link between New 
York and Toronto, TCA therefore plans to operate what 
will undoubtedly be one of the main trunk lines from New 
York across the continent north-westward directly to 
Alaska, the point of exit to Asia. 

For trans-Atlantic flying, TCA already operates to New- 
foundland, where it has provided a daily service since 
May, 1942. Its plans looking to Europe and Asia will, it 
is expected, be pressed as soon as possible. The president of 
TCA, H. J. Symington, said in his report: 
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Canada occupies an important position in the future of 
the air world. The shortest routes between North Americ; 
and Europe and Asia cross the Dominion, and weather op. 
ditions are stable. Canada’s national air line is destined 1 
play an important part in world aviation. 

Both in the transcontinental service inside Canada ang 
in the inland route to Alaska, the ownership of key landing 
fields lies with the Department of Transport. It has als 
developed an extensive meteorological service in all Parts 
of Canadian territory. These things will become, it is fel; 
important bargaining rights held by Canada in the postwa; 
competition for world air traffic. 


Belgium Under the 
Wehrmacht 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
Apnil 27th. 

As in other occupied countries, Germany first tried to 
make use of Belgium’s industrial capacity by a system of 
economic collaboration. For this purpose, the economic 
departments of the Military Commander, working as 
branches of the Wehrwirtschaft Department of the Wehr- 
macht, introduced compulsory “syndicates” for indus- 
trialists, “ central offices” for the control and allocation of 
requisitioned raw materials, and the “Order Bourse” in 
Brussels for direct contact between German and Belgian 
manufacturers. In agriculture, the new organisation, super- 
imposed on the old, is mainly marked by a great number 
of controllers trying to enforce regular deliveries of agri- 
cultural produce. A prices and wages stop, compulsory mar- 
keting and central control of labour were put into force 
from the first day of the completed occupation. This ex- 
periment in running an entire economy by special depart- 
ments of an army of occupation is now at the end of its 
third year. Its results are that industrial activity has been 
reduced to a fraction of its pre-war volume ; and all repairs 
to damaged buildings and the reconstruction of destroyed 
buildings have been stopped since last summer. 

T vo outstanding facts characterise the present state of 
affairs. Roughly one-seventh of the total number of persons 
gainfully employed before the war have left Belgium for 
Germany and France. There are still more than 70,000 
Belgian soldiers in German prison camps. The number o! 
Belgian civilians voluntarily and forcibly employed in Get- 
many is reported to be 436,000 and several tens of thous- 
ands are working in France. At the same time, the number 
of Belgians forced to work on fortifications by the coast 
is steadily increasing. The second fact is that, on the average, 
the food rations for normal consumers are only two-thirds 
of the rations in Germany. The weekly fat ration amounts 
to 35 per cent of the German ration, and no cheese oF 
eggs are distributed. Frequently, shops are unable to sup- 
ply the official rations. 


The Food Shortage 


It makes no difference how agriculture is changed from 
season to season. Total output still cannot cover more than 
50 per cent of normal food requirements. During the three 
years of occupation, the pig population has decreased ‘0 
roughly 40 per cent of the pre-war numbers. The poultry 
stocks have almost disappeared because of the lack of feed- 
ing stuffs formerly imported from overseas. For some ume, 
the cattle population, particularly dairy herds, were main 
tained. But the new agricultural season will bring about? 
further drastic reduction in pasture, and wholesale slaughtet 
of cattle will be the result. 

Semi-official estimates show some of the changes ™ 
agricultural activity :— 


(Percentage of total agricultural land, forests included) 


Cultivated ds 
Area Forests Pastures Orchar 
RS Ss ie 34-2 40 -0 23-4 5 
tah uel cai 54-8 17-0 23 -6 1 


According to this estimate, the forests have been ravaged 
The immediate purpose was, it can be assumed, the suPP” 
of pit-props for the coalmining industry, for imports 0°” 
with the occupation. Some time ago, the military wed 
mander decreed that owners of forests must supply fell 
timber for the mines or else special committees WO"'' 
and transport the necessary timber for them. The fact 

pasture remained almost unchanged suggests oe Jand 
arable land was mainly increased by bringing fallow 
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and the soil of cleared forests under the plough. During 

and 1943, the changes are mainly in the direction of 
loughing-up at least 20 per cent of grassland, which is 
. be devoted to cereals, root crops and particularly oil- 
seeds i.e. flax and rape. 

Peasants and farmers seem to have opposed these plans 
py some kind of passive resistance, the only useful weapon 
peasants can employ. Cultivation of certain crops has 
therefore been made compulsory. Infrequent estimates in- 
dicate that at least 50 per cent of the total arable land is 
now under enforced cultivation. But the system of com- 
pulsory delivery of the crops, and numerous premiums in 
cash and in kind for special crops, especially oilseeds, have 
not prevented a considerable part of the output reaching 
the black market in foodstuffs, which seems to be flourish- 
ing mainly by the simple device of forged food cards. 
Last year, some cereal supplies were imported from France 
and other countries under German domination. The stan- 
dard bread now sold in Belgium seems to be a mixture of 
cereals, beet-pulp and pulse. 

Apart from coal, Belgium’s industry is almost completely 
dependent on intported raw materials. Before the war, there 
was even an import surplus in coal and coke. The military 
commander made great efforts to restore the coal mining 
industry, even to the point of granting special food sup- 
plies to miners and employing Russian prisoners of war. 
Yet, the pre-war output has not been reached again. The 
iron and steel output has also remained below the pre-war 
level of production. In combination with the Speer plan for 
ensuring current supplies of steel last autumn, the German 
Iron and Steel Organisation actually succeeded in bringing 
more blast furnaces back into production. It is. however, 
doubtful whether the increased production can be main- 
tained. The greatest obstacles, insufficient coal output and 
the condition of the railways, prevent any lasting improve- 
ment. The result is that the monthly quota of steel for in- 
ternal purposes fell to roughly 20,000 tons at the end of 
last year. The leading steel concerns report, for the year 


1941 /42, that production was again smaller compared with 
the previous year. 


Decline in Textile Production ° 


Belgium’s greatest single industry, the textile industry, 
entirely dependent on imported raw materials, was at once 
restricted to 30 per cent of its capacity. After the German 
model, a co-operative concern, the “ Fabelta” (Union des 
Fabriques Belges des Textiles Artificielles) was founded for 
the manufacture of cellwool. The output of artificial fibre, 


which was very. small at the beginning of the war, is said. 


to have been trebled. Meanwhile, a second concern, the 
BEFI ” (Société Belge de Fibranne) has begun operations, 
and it is also reported that the manufacture of cellwool 
from casein will soon begin. But total output is still only 
a fraction of former imports of cotton and wool, and it 
appears that at present the military commander is engaged 
‘N concentrating the entire textile industry for the purpose 
ot releasing workers for Germany. Last year, the comman- 
der dissolved several industrial associations in the textile 
industry and replaced them by a new compulsory market- 
ing Organisation after the German model. 
=. € concentration of industries and recently of the retail 
le has gone much further than in Germany. The engin- 
me industry, is almost confined to the construction of 
Mee and railway trucks. The manufacture of non- 
oe mee is prohibited, and the chemical industry is 
Sine nd €ss confined to the manufacture of fertilisers. 
ice last year, however, the production of pharmaceutical 


afticles and of : ° ° ‘ 
artifici a 
creased, ‘The cial vitamins seems to have been in 


stocks of printing industry is compelled to declare all 
S Of paper exceeding 100 kilogrammes, and all orders 
€ permission of the military commander. The general 


Con e . 
ee has resulted in numerous amalgamations of 
~~. ndent firms in the textile, glass, chemical and mar- 
atine industry, 


berticnied whereas a number of German concerns, 
branch rs y in the electrical industry, have established 
is the mel Belgium. The only fully employed section 
o i 


military purpos ee and the whole output is used for 


beat rw am Aw military commander introduced com- 


Week at fixed the minimum working hours per 
emnen - Men from 18 to 50 years of age and unmarried 
work in “Wn 21 and 35 years are liable to compulsory 
Geman lgium and in Germany. Work-books after the 
ult ; model are compulsory -and make control easy. The 
. this» shown in the fact that from October last year 


G ie more than 130,000 workers were sent to 
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Chairman's Copy 
Special Meeting of the Directors ' 





MINUTES 
Co-overation by Company in 
the Battle for Fuel. 


Appointment of Fuel Watchers 

Fuel Watchers to be appointed for 
each shift in each shop. Secretary 
to write to Ministry of Fuel's 
Regional Office for bad-ces. Records 
to be kept of all economy suggestions. 
Monthly Fuel & Lub. Oil 
Consumption in Works 

Detailed records to be kept. 











Steam Raising 

Engineer from Ministry of Fuel to 
be invited to report on efficiency. 
Boilers to be surveyed and air-leaks 
in brickwork made good. Lagging of 
all steam-pipes to be inspected. 
Boiler foreman's and stokers' request 
to attend Ministry of Fuel's local 
training courses avproved. 





Heating of Shops 

Thermostatic Control of heating to 
be investigated. Central heating 
Plant to be banked to avoid over- 
heating during afternoons. Doors to 
be kept shut and draughts excluded. 
Temperature of shops to be restricted 
to the limits required by the Factory 
Acts. (Welfare Officer to report 
later on results). 





Fuel Consumption for Process Work 





Production Manager to consult Trade 
Association on economy in process 
plant; also to revise production 
flow to use plant to full capacity. 
Engineer to discuss Lub. Oil economy 
with suppliers. 


Canteen 
Menus already planned for fuel 
economy. 


. Lighting 


‘Switch off' notices to be put up. 
Bulbs, reflectors, and windows to be 
cleaned regularly. 


Any other business 

(a) Posters and Bulletins. Fuel & 
Lub. Oil economy posters and bulletins 
to be obtained from Ministry of Fuel. 
(ov) Record of Fuel & Lub. Oil Savings. 
Record to be forwarded periodically to 
the Ministry of Fuel's Regional Office. 


Date of next meeting - Fortnight hence 
to report progress. 

















Issued by the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Currency Plans 


HE circumstances in which the separate proposals ol 

the British and American Governments for the post- 
war regulation of international currency exchanges were 
released to the world have turned out to be singularly 
unfortunate. It was, it is believed, not wholly the 
Governments’ fault; but to produce two plans on 
the same day, with neither one acknowledging the 
existence of the other, was inevitably to produce 
an appearance of rivalry, however sincere the denials of 
the authoritics in both countries. And this, calamitously, 
is just what has happened. In America, to judge by the 
available reports, something in the nature of a witch huni 
is going on, with Lord Keynes most unjustly in the réle of 
victim, and the whole discussion is being translated on to a 
plane of power politics and national rivalries, which cannot 
fail to bring it to disaster. In England, the full text of the 
American document was not, for the first two weeks, readily 
available to individual members of the public, and the sum- 
maries of an inevitably complicated matter, on several issues, 
misled British opinion. Thus in both countries a far wider 
breach is being driven between the plans than is justified 
either by the details of the plans or by the nature of the 
intentions that inspired them. (It is only fair to add that 
each Government has now officially published the other’s 
plan ; this reciprocal publicity is a recent, but a wholly 
admirable, practice.*) There are, of course, as is wholly 
proper and natural, differences between the two plans, and 
it is the main purpose of this article to submit these 
differences to a careful analysis. But perhaps it is salutary 
to begin with a list of the similarities: 

1. Both plans have been devised to deal with exactly 
the same problem—namely, the problem of how the 
nations after the war are to settle any outstanding balances 
arising from their trade and intercourse with each other. 
Both plans recognise that this problem, though very 
important, is technical in nature and limited in scope. 
Both deliberately exclude, at least from the main body of 
the discussion, such wider matters as relief and recon- 
struction, long term international investment, commercial 
policy and commodity controls. 

2. Both plans have, by implication, a virtually identical 
definition of the problem to be solved. They envisage a 
world in which many countries would naturally have, in 
some years at least, net “ unfavourable” balances of pay- 
ments, but in which they will have difficulty, in default 
of special provision, in possessing themselves of means of 
international payment acceptable to those with “ favour- 
able ” balances. If some such means are not provided, the 
only alternative for deficit countries} will be either default 
or the imposition of restrictions on their purchases in the 
hope of arriving at an exact balance—thus re-starting the 
familiar vicious spiral of restriction. 

3. Both plans are based on the realisation that it is not 
enough merely to provide means for relieving the neces- 
sities of deficit countries. There must be some mechanism 
by which equilibrium can be restored. The facilities of 
either plan would be useful (in the words of the British 
memorandum) “just as the possession of any kind of 
reserve is useful, to allow time and method for necessary 





*The British plan is entitled “Provosals of an International 
Clearing Union,” Gad. 6437, price 4d. net. The American 
plan is entitled “United States Proposal for a United and 
Associated Nations Stabilisation Fund,” price 3d. net. Both 
are published, in the United Kingdom 


TThere is a possibility of serious misunderstanding in usi 
the phrase “ debtor country ” (i.e., one which, on capital account 
has more debts owing to foreigners than investments in foreign 
countries) when what is meant is “ deficit country” (i.e., one 
which, in the year in question, has incurred more debits than 
credits in international trading). ¢ is a similar confusion 
between “creditor countries” and “ us countries.” In most 
recent years, the United Kingdom has been a creditor but deficit 
country. India is an example of a debtor but surplus country. 


» by H.M. Stationery 


adjustments and a comfortable safeguard behind whic, 
the unforeseen and the unexpected can be faced with 
equanimity.” 

4. Both plans acknowledge that it is impossible to hay: 
any form of international system without laying som 
obligations amd, on occasions, some disciplinary cop. 
straints on the member nations. Both, however, have the 
object of reducing to a minimum the extent of inte. 
ference with the freedom of each ration’s economi 
policy. 

5. Both plans are based on the assumption that, with 
provision for surmounting critical periods and with a 
acceptable degree of international discipline, currency 
equilibrium will be possible in the post-war world, “W: 
are too ready to-day ” says the British memorandum, “1 
assume the inevitability of unbalanced trade positions 
thus making the opposite error to those who assumed the 
tendency of exports and imports to equality.” 

6. Both plans aim at the removal of existing restric. 
tions on, and obstructions to, international trade and 
financial transactions arising out of current trade o 
genuine long-term investment. Both, however, envisag 
the necessity of restrictions upon the movement of liquid 
capital. 

7. Both plans are put forward in tentative form fo 
further discussion. 


Thi§ is a formidable list of similarities. If it does 0 
go quite far enough to establish an identity in the technic 
principles of the solution proposed, it is at least sufficient 
to provide an answer to those who, sometimes not without 
malice, seek to find some diametrical opposition of th 
authors’ intentions or of the nature of the solutions they 
suggest. This very considerable basis of agreement should 
be borne in mind in considering the chief technical differ 
ences. 

Before these differences are considered, however, it is # 
well to be entirely candid—more so than either official doa- 
ment could be—about the specific nature of the conditio 
which any scheme will have to meet in the post-war worl 
To talk of “surplus countries ” and “deficit countries,’ d 
currencies of which there is a shortage and those of whid 
there is a superfluity, is all very well ; but it is better ® 
name names. The one country which, above all, was 4 
plus country before the war and is certain to be stil] mot 
strongly so after the war, is the United States. The cent 
currency difficulty of the post-war years will be to! 
means by which the rest of the world can meet its oblig 
tions to the United States and buy the American goods i 
needs. The “rest of the world” is not, of course, a 
geneous expression and among the countries other than 0 
United States there will be some that have more difficul 
than others, and some that have less, in balancing 0 
books. One country which, to judge by the present indice 
tions, will have rather more than the average difficulty ® 
paying its international way is the United Kingdom. » 

The chief technical differences between the British * 
American plans are summarised below under the appropm™ 
headings. 


1. General Technical Nature 


Here there is a clear difference. The central idea oo! ‘ 
American plan is that a large fund should be collect!” 
the outset, from which deficit countries could acquire si 
supplies of foreign currency they require to meet ther ° 
gations. All member countries would be called upon © 
tribute to this fund, but—except to the admittedly 
siderable extent that it was held in gold—it would 8 
single homogeneous fund, but an aggregation of ae tt 
funds held in different countries. The only source 


than sales of gold—from which the fund could erie ins 
to sell to deficit countries would be from the com's 
of dollars and dollar securities made by the Unit 

And to the extent that the fund acquired dollars 
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untries, the method of payment would, of course, be 
aor that of the gold standard, with the difference that 
ee deficit country would have to give up its gold at an 
earlier stage. The American plan is thus a generalisation of 
the technique of exchange equalisation funds, which can 
only help a deficit country to the extent that the fund 
already possesses Or can borrow the currencies it needs. 

The British plan, by contrast, applies the banking prin- 
ciple to international transactions. It presupposes a willing- 
ness on the part of nations (as of individuals within a nation) 
to accept payment of sums due to them, not in cash, but 
in entries on the books of a credit institution, This willing- 
ness makes it possible for the Clearing Union to “create ” 
international purchasing power, just as a bank “creates” 
money. But, to follow the analogy still further, the Clearing 
Union would, in so doing, only be an agent between the 
surplus and deficit countries ; it can only lend to the extent 
that those who come into possession of the created funds 
are willing to leave them on deposit. Any attempt to draw 
them out in “ cash” (i.e., gold or scarce foreign currencies) 
would immediately deflate the structure of credit. 

In some respects, the difference between these two 
methods might seem to be largely technical. In either case, 
the surplus countries are to accept payment in something 
other than gold or foreign’ exchange acquired in the normal 
way by deficit countries. The choice before the surplus coun- 
tries is between (a) themselves providing the gold or cur- 
rency with which they are to be paid the net balances owing 
to them and (b) taking payment for these net balances in 
entries on the books of an international bank—which may 
not seem’ to be very much of a choice. Overdrafts must be 
matched by credits in somebody’s hands ; and funds raised 
by a levy on contributors must be re-invested somewhere. 

But there is one major difference in principle. Under the 
American plan, the first act of every member nation would 
be to pay out its contribution to the fund, part of which, 
even in the poorest cases, would have to be in gold. These 
contributions—even where, taking the form of local cur- 
tency, they were promptly re-deposited with the contribu- 
ling nation—would pass out of its ownership. Under the 
British plan, no nation has to make any specific act of con- 
tribution; it is asked only to leave on deposit any net credit 
balances that may accrue to it after the inception of the 
scheme. The American plan would seem to require from 
every country specific appropriations of public funds. The 
British plan would require no such appropriations, at least 
in Most countries ; since any balances remaining on deposit 
with the Clearing Union would be genuinely available for 
meeting deficits in subsequent years, they could quite 
properly be carried on the books of the surplus country’s 
Central Bank, just as a commercial bank carries its deposits 
at the Central Bank. 

The British plan, in short, is deliberately and confessedly 
expansionist in object ; it would put funds at the disposal of 
deficit countries without abstracting from surplus countries 
any funds except those that they have chosen not to spend 
in international commerce. It would be wrong to say that 
the American plan is deliberately contractionist ; but since 
tasks all countries to make their contributions to the fund 
before any of them receive anything back, it might well be 
“ontractionist in effect. Judgment, on this issue, between 
the plans must depend on the view taken of the circum- 
Stances of the post-war world. 


2. Participation and Control 


Both plans provide for each member nation to be given 
* quota, which is at once the basis of its voting power and 
tS ability to draw upon the international institution. 

ndr the British plan, the quota would be based on the 
total of imports and exports—apparently visible trade only 
‘ intended. The basis would, at the start, be the average of 

¢ three pre-war years, but would later be adjusted to a 
nore recent basis. The sum of visible British imports and 
verte IN 1936-7-8 was, on the average, about £1,375 mil- 
< “ Per annum. The corresponding figure for the United 

€s was about $5,455 million. Which of the two countries 
rlues ¢ larger quota would depend upon the exchange 
but .s the two currencies to be decided after the war ; 
the any probable exchange rate, there would be 

‘ould mate equality. Under the American plan, the quota 
oe be based on “a country’s holdings of gold and 
i. exchange, the magnituds of the fluctuations in its 

“ at international payments, and its national income.” 
“ of calculation is given, but under each of the 

ine feed headings (it should be noted that it is the 

€ fluctuations in the international balance of pay- 
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ments, not the size of the balance itself), the United States 
would be entitled to a larger quota, and under two out of 
the three, a very much larger quota, than any other nation. 

Under the American plan, “the distribution of voting 
power shall be closely related to the quotas of member 
countries, although not in precise proportion to the quotas.” 
No country, however, would be entitled to cast more than a 
quarter of the total votes. For nearly all important dec 
sions, a four-fifths majority is required ; this would mean 
that the United States certainly, and the United Kingdom 
possibly, would have a veto on all important actions. The 
British plan provides that each nation’s quota “ shall deter- 
mine the measure of its responsibility in the management 
of the Union”; it does not specify whether anything more 
than a single majority would be required for decisions. 


3. Unitas and Bancor 


Both plans invent a new unit. Under the American plan, 
one Unitas would be ‘equivalent to 137 1/7 grains of fine 
gold—that is, to ten U.S. dollars of the present gold value. 
(Since the plan was released, Congress has removed the 
President’s power to alter the present gold value of the 
dollar.) Unitas, however, would be simply a unit of account. 
The books of the Fund would be kept in it ; but the Fund 
itself would consist of gold, currencies (i.e., bank deposits 
held in the various member countries) and Government 
securities. Surplus countries would receive payment of what 
was due to them either in gold or in their own currency. 
In these circumstances, it is difficult to see why Unitas was 
invented. 7 

Bancor, on the other hand, is intended to be a real inter- 
national currency. Not only is its value variable in terms of 
gold ; but it is the essence of the British plan that bancor 
should be legal tender between nations. “ Member states 
shall agree to accept payment of currency balances, due to 
them from other members, by a transfer of bancor to their 
credit in the books of the Clearing Union.” 


4. The Role of Gold 


Both plans accept gold as the ultimate substance of in- 
ternational value—as, so to speak, the “cash” in the inter- 
national banking system. Under both plans, nations cart get 
“international credit” by paying in gold ; both plans pro- 
vide that the international body may, at its option, pay 
out in gold in reduction of surplus nations’ credit balances. 

But the connection with gold is much more direct and 
rigid in the American plan than in the British. Part of the 
original contributions to the Fund have, under the American 
plan, to be made in gold (123 per cent of quota for every 
country possessing more than $300 million of gold ; 74 per 
cent for countries possessing between $100 and $300 mil- 
lion ; and 5 per cent for those with less than $100 million). 
In addition, various continuing payments which have to be 
made to the Fund (e.g., by deficit countries on the amounts 
of gold or exchange they have acquired through the Fund) 
have to be made in gold. Unitas is fixed rigidly in terms of 
gold. 

In the British plan, the point is made with some emphasis 
that what is wanted is a new quantum of international cur- 
rency “which is neither determined in an unpredictable and 
irrelevant manner, as, for example, by the technical progress 
of the gold industry, nor subject to large variations depend- 
ing upon the gold reserve policies of individual countries.” 
It is also provided that the value of bancor in terms of gold 
would be subject to variation. 


5. Exchange Rates 


Both plans provide that, at the outset, the value of each 
national currency shall be fixed in terms of Unitas or Bancor. 
Both plans also provide that these values shall not be varied 
without the consent of the international body. The Ameri- 
can plan provides that “changes in these rates shall be 
considered only when essential to correction of a funda- 
mental disequilibrium and be permitted only with the 
approval of four-fifths of member votes.” 

The British plan, on the other hand, contemplates more 
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frequent changes in exchange rates. When a country has 
had a debit balance on the books of the Clearing Union 
exceeding “a quarter of its quota on the average of at least 
two years,” it shall be entitled to reduce the value of its 
currency by as much as § per cent without permission and 
by a larger proportion with permission, Moreover, if a 
country’s debit balance exceeds half its quota, the Clear- 
ing Union may, as a condition of any further overdrafts, 
call upon it to reduce the value of its currency. And con- 
versely, if a country has a credit balance exceeding half 
its quota, the Union may recommend (though not compel) 
it to permit an appreciation of its currency. 


6. Equilibrating Adjustments 


Both plans provide for steps to be taken by the inter- 
national body to restore equilibrium if countries are incur- 
ring either excessive deficits or excessive surpluses, The 
British plan is the more specific. The Clearing Union 
may recommend to (or, in certain circumstances men- 
tioned in 7 below, enforce upon) deficit countries (i) 
currency devaluation ; (ii) control of capital exports ; (iil) 
surrender of gold or other liquid balances, and (iv) “any 
internal measures affecting its domestic economy which may 
appear to be appropriate to restore the equilibrium of its 
international balance.” To a surplus country the Clearing 
Union may recommend (i) “ measures for the expansion of 
domestic credit and domestic demand ”; (ii) currency appre- 
ciation “or, alternatively, the eacouragement of an increase 
in money rates of earnings”; (iii) reduction of tariffs and 
other import restrictions ; (iv) international development 
loans. 

Under the American plan, a deficit country is to agree, in 
certain circumstances, “to adopt and carry out measures 
recommended by the Fund designed to correct the disequili- 
brium in the country’s balance of payments.” Similarly, the 
American plan does not specify the nature of the recommen- 


dations that are to be made to countries with excessive 
surpluses. 


7. Deficits and Surpluses 


In the supporting argumentation, the British plan lays 
considerable emphasis upon the equal responsibility of de- 
ficit and surplus countries for international exchange dis- 
equilibrium. “We need a system possessed of an internal 
stabilising mechanism, by which pressure is exercised on 
any country whose balance of payments with the rest of 
the world is departing from equilibrium in either direction, 
SO as tO prevent movements which must create for its neigh- 
bours an equal but opposite want of balance ” (italics in the 
original). The American plan contains no arguments of this 
tenor. 

In actual substance, however, the two plans are—with one 
exception—very similar in their treatment of the deficit and 
surplus country. The exception is that the British plan would 
levy a charge of 1 per cent on all bancor balances, whether 
credit or debit, this provision being “a significant indication 
that the system looks on excessive credit balances with as 
critical an eye as On excessive debit balances, each being, 
indeed, the inevitable concomitant of the other.” The Ameri- 
can plan levies charges only on deficit countries and pro- 
vides that they are payable in gold. 

In its main provisions, each plan provides that a deficit 
country can be required, as a condition of being able to draw 
beyond a specified point upon the assistance of the inter- 
national body, to make the necessary equilibrating adjust- 
ments. As for the surplus country, the British plan pro- 
vides that it “shall discuss with the Governing Board (but 
shall retain the ultimate decision in its own hands) what 
measures would be appropriate.” The American plan is 
even more cautious. The Fund “has the authority and the 
duty to render to the (surplus) country a report embodying 
an analysis of the causes (of the surplus) . . . » a forecast of 
the prospective balance of payments in the absence of special 
measures, and finally, recommendations.” The board mem- 
ber of the country in question has to be a member of the 
drafting committee, and the country agrees to give “ imme- 
diate and careful attention” to the recommendations The 
authors of the American plan apparently have some lack of 
confidence that this will be enough to co 


| rrect the situation 
for the plan also includes some rather curious suggestions 
for the “apportionment” of any currency that becomes 


scarce. What deficit countries are to do if their apportion- 
ment falls short of their requirements and they are forbid 


den to impose exchange control or d ir currenci 
( evalue the 
Is not stated. - — 
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8. Exchange Control 


On this subject, the American plan is explicit. \ he 
countries are “to abandon, as soon as the member county, 
decides that conditions permit, all restrictions and contyj 
over foreign exchange transactions (other than those inyojy. 
ing capital transfers) with other member countries, ang not 
to impose any additional restrictions without the approval ¢ 
the Fund.” They are, however, to “co-operate effectively” 
with other countries which desire to regulate international 
movements of capital. 

The attitude of the British plan is less clear. The genera] 
intention is said to be to make “ blocked balances ang }j. 
lateral clearings ” unnecessary, and it is stated that “ jt should 
be laid down that members of the Union would not allow or 
suffer among themselves any restrictions on the disposal of 
receipts arising out of current trade or invisible income” On 
the other hand, the control of capital transactions js no 
merely allowed, but to be encouraged and, in some case, 
urged upon deficit countries (see 6 above). It is explicitly 
stated that the plan is “consistent alike with the type of 
Exchange Control now established in the United Kingdom 
or with the system now operating in the United States” 
Further, the plan urges the “further extension ” of arrange. 
ments for centralising in Central Banks or Exchange 
Controls “the supply and demand of all foreign exchang:, 
thus dispensing with an outside exchange market, though 
continuing to accommodate individuals through the exis- 
ing banks and not directly.” 


9. Sterling Area 


The British plan makes specific reservation for arrange- 
ments such as the existing sterling area. “There is m 
reason ” it says, “ why such countries should not be allowed 
a double position.” But countries which do not belong 
such a political or geographical group would be expected 10 
keep their reserve balances with the Clearing Union and 
not with each other. 

The American plan makes no specific references to such 
groupings, but it is clear that they would be frowned upon. 
Each member country agrees not to “engage in multpl 
currency practices” and it also agrees to offer for sale 10 
the Fund “all foreign exchange . . . it acquires in excess 
of the amount it possessed immediately after joining the 
fund.” Whether or not the first quoted phrase is intended 
to refer to the sterling area, the second would clearly mae 
its working impossible. 


10. Abnormal Wartime Balances 


Both plans mention the problem that will exist at the enc 
of the war through the existence of large liquid balancs 
held by some of the United Nations in others. For all pr 
tical purposes, this is a problem of the very large balancs 
held in London by (i.e., owed by the UK to) Canada, Inds, 
and many South American and other neutral count; 
their origin is, of course, in the very heavy purchases ti! 
the United Kingdom has made in wartime without any P* 
sibility of shipping goods in payment. 7 

The British plan says that the problem is one of “spe? 
difficulty.” The creditors will want to draw on their balancts 
but the debtor can hardly stand the strain of redeem 
them in bancor. It is hinted that the solution might be s™ 
special arrangement by which these balances could be oa 
vertible into bancor by the creditor, “ whilst there W 
be no corresponding strain on the bancor resources te 
debtor country, or, at any rate, the resulting strain would * 
spread over a period.” If this means—as it appears t0—™ . 
the country owing these abnormal balances would be giv , 
an additional quota of bancor on which its creditors - 
draw, then the immediate economic effect would b 
enable the creditor to turn these balances into goods #t 
expense of those countries which, while he is doing 8 - 
ally incurred surpluses. If this additional quota had : 
liquidated over a period by the original debtor, it © 4c 
so -—, by piling up surpluses—that is, by paying 1 
in goods. 

The American plan outlines a complicated schem® 
whereby the abnormal balances would, at the ot 2 
taken over by the Fund, the creditor being reimbursed ” 
local currency. Thereafter, creditor and debtor wou . 
repurchase, for gold, 40 per cent of the original | 
over a period of 20 years, the first 20 per cent being fect 


celled by levies on creditor and debtor. The economic . f 
would be that the debtor would wipe off 90 Pe & 
the debt in goods—so per cent out of its general t “te the 
per cent by exports specifically to the creditor Wii. 
remaining 10 per cent would be forgiven by the 
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Finance and Banking 


Credit Contrasts 

There have been sharply contrasting conditions in the 
money market this week. Exceptional stringency in the early 
part of ihe week made way for equally exceptional ease on 
Thursday. The reasons for the initial period of credit 
scarcity were many. The Easter week-end expansion in the 
circulation had encroached on bank cash and notes have 
shown some sluggishness in returning from circulation this 
week. The Bank return shows the notes in circulation last 
Wednesday to be still £5,560,000 in excess of those circu- 
jating a week previously. In the second place, most of the 
clearing banks have been making up this week and have, 
therefore, proved more sensitive than usual to a shortage 
of cash. The discount market, for its part, has had a bumper 
amount of Treasury bills to take up. Not only did it obtain 
the generous allotment of 43 per cent at last week’s tender 
for Treasury bills, but the aggregate amount for which it 
applied had been duly stepped up in accordance with the 
increase to £90 million in the amount of bills on offer. If 
the total amount tendered for by the market syndicate was 
slightly in excess of the £90 million on offer, the bills which 
it had to take up this week must have been in the neighbour- 
hood of £40 million. The £90 million of Treasury bills to be 
paid for this week were offset by maturities of £75 million 
only. Treasury deposit receipt payments by the banks 
amounted to £40 million. Though nominal maturities were 
{10 million in excess of this figure, it is probable that, 
owing to pre-encashments of the week’s maturities, the banks 
were in effect called upon to find a small amount of fresh 
TDR money. This combination of circumstances caused 
exceptional stringency on Tuesday and relief was given by 
substantial official purchases of bills. This official help was 
given very late in the day and the market was kept in sus- 
pense to the last and had drawn on every possible source 
of accommodation, including privilege money, when the 
special buyer appeared. The position had been appreciably 
eased by the close of business on Wednesday and the Bank 
return shows bankers’ deposits at the comfortable level of 
£170,109,000, or £28,724,000 higher on the week. A rise of 
£32,709,000 in Government securities was the main instru- 
ment in offsetting the effect of the higher circulation and 
in swelling the volume of bank cash. 

* * * 


Large Bank Notes to. Go 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in Parlia- 
ment ‘ast week that, with his concurrence, the Bank of 
England proposed to cease forthwith to issue bank notes 
of the denomination of £10 and upwards and would with- 
draw those already issued as opportunity offered. It is 
impossible to say what sum is likely to be involved by the 
ultimate disappearance of all bank notes of £10 and over. 

e denomination of notes in circulation was vublished, as 
yearly averages, until the outbreak of the war, but it is 
probable that the distribution has undergone substantial 
alterations since 1938, the last year for which statistics are 
available. In that year, out of an average circulation of 
£485,600,000, notes of ros. £1 and £5 accounted for 
£372,900,000, or 76.8 per cent. The balance consisted of 
notes of £10, £20; £50, £100, £200 (whose issue was dis- 
continued in 1928), £500 and £1,000. The ratio of notes 
of larger denomination to the total circulation had been 
increasing in the preceding seven years, no doubt as a 
result of the increased hoarding of sterling notes on the 
continent of Europe in that period of troubled currencies. 

hereas in 1938 the notes of £10 and over represented 
23.2 per cent of the circulation, the corresponding figure 
for 1931 was only 15.8 per cent. Most of the largest notes, 
that is of £100 and over, were, before the war, used in 
bankers’ reserves and as cover for Scottish and Irish note 
issues. In explaining the reasons for discontinuing the 
issue of the larger notes, Sir Kingsley Wood opened, rather 
typically, with the least important of them. The change, he 
said, was intended “ to simplify the production and handling 
the note issue.” Some time may admittedly be saved in 
the labour of sorting the various denominations. But this 
Will be more than offset by the additional labour and 
material involved in issuing the larger acreage of notes 
required under the new ordinance. 
¢ Chancellor got nearer the heart of the problem 
when he added that the change “ will provide an additional 


handicap to those who may contemplate breaches of 
exchange control or other regulations.” The existence ef 
notes of large denomination has certainly aided the work 
of the note smuggier, and has to some extent contributed 
to the breaching of the exchange control regulations, Even 
more nefarious work has probably been done by bank notes 
in helping the operations of black markets, principally in 
foodstuffs, and in conducing to income tax evasion. Most 
black market transactions are effected in cash because cash 
payments leave no tell-tale traces. As for tax evasion, it 
is probable that by far the greatest amount of such evasion 
is attributable to the class of traders and professional men 
who, by transacting the greater part of their business on a 
cash basis and by appropriate adjustments of their books, 
are able, with a varying measure of impunity, jo file false 
income tax returns. It would be asking too much of the 
decision not to issue more large bank notes to expect it to 
check these evils of illegal market operations and tax 
evasion. The two problems must be tackled more directly. 
But, in so far as the task of the evildoers can be made in 
any way more difficult by the withholding of notes of larger 
denominations, the action of the Bank of England can only 
be welcomed. 


* * * 


Floating Debt in April 


The national debt return issued this week covers the 
period April Ist to 24th. It reveals some exceptionally large 
transactions. The most important of them is the issue 
during this period of a 3 per cent terminable annuity for 
£120 million to the National Debt Commissioners. This 
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was issued as an investment for the balances held by the 
Commissioners on behalf of the funds of the savings banks. 
The main counterpart to this is a reduction of £78,650,000 
in ways and means advances from public departments. 
Pending the more permanent investment of these savings 


banks funds, the National 


Debt Commissioners had 


probably employed the bulk of them in ways and 
means advances. The floating debt statement is also 
notable for its revelation of the absence on April 24th 
of any ways and means borrowing from the Bank 
of England. The latest debt statement is the first since that 
for the end of last August to show no such indebtedness 
owing to the Bank. On the evidence of these monthly re- 
turns, it is clear that the Treasury now relies on direct 
borrowing from the Bank to a far greater extent than at 
any previous period. This recourse to central bank credit 1s 
of no great importance if judged by the amounts involved, 
but it provides a means of adjusting day to day disparities 
between anticipated income and expenditure and enables 
the Exchequer to keep its balances at the Bank down to 
exceptionally small figures. The net amount raised from the 
banks in TDR’s in the first 24 days of the financial year 
was £74,500,000. During this period, pre-encashments of 
TDR’s to cover subscriptions to new Government issues 
amounted to £47 million. The Treasury bill issue rose by 
£18,240,000 between April Ist and 24th. To get an exact 
comparison of the distribution of tap and tender bills one 


has to go back two months, i.e., to February 27th. Since 
then the tender bills have risen from {£980 million to 
£990 million, and the tap bills from £1,829,735,000 to 
£1,867,160,000. The increase in the latter provides a par- 
tial reflection of the continued rise in Empire balances held 
in London. 


* * * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
to date (April 24th) and shows the respective shares of 
revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure : — 

£000 





Total ordinary expenditure.. 399,630 Total ordinary revenue ..... 151,278 
New Sinking Funds ........ 463 Loans raised :— 

loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net)...... 9,262 
~ Other debt” .......... 374 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 33,120 
Bank of England Adv..... 6,500 24° Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 47,600 
Public Dept. Adv......... 78,650 3% Terminable Annuity .. 120,000 
Miscellaneous issues ........ 1,815 Nat. Savings Certs. (net) . . 18,450 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. 14,303 

Floating debt (net) :— 
Treasury Bills ......... 18,627 
Treasury Deposits...... 74,500 
Decrease in balances........ 292 
£487,432 £487,432 





The items shown as net are given after allowing for re- 
payments and receipts. 


* * * 
Bombay Bullion Boom 


The prices for gold and silver in the Bombay market 
have risen to new records this week. At Rs. 94 per tola, 
gold has touched the equivalent of £18 16s. per ounce and 
at Rs. 128 per 100 tolas, silver has reached the equivalent of 
564d. per standard ounce. The latest advance in the rupee 
price of silver has completely broken the barrier which, 
for some months, was offered by the minting price of the 
old rupee coinage, namely, Rs. 109 per 100 tolas. This was 
never more than a psychological obstacle, since the coinage 
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now going into circulation is of 500/1,000 fineness ang 

therefore, gives a minting price of Rs. 200 per 109 tolas 

With the market price for silver so considerably oye; the 

old minting parity, a certain amount of hoarded old coins 
are probably coming into the market, but the volume of 
such dishoarding must be small, as all the portents seem 
to favour the continued buying of the two precious metals 

The basic factor in the position of both gold and silver in 
India is to be found in the fact that, owing to th 
financial impact of the war on India and to the inevitable 
restrictions on imports into the country, a considerable 
measure of inflation is under way. The money liberally dis. 
bursed by Allied purchases from India and by prepara. 
tions for the defence of India is neither being mopped up 
by increased taxation and domestic loans nor counter. 
balanced by increased suppiies of imported commodities. 
Indians are merely following the precedents of centuries 
when they invest their surplus in precious metals. Super- 
imposed on this underlying factor in the situation is the 
speculative activity of Bombay market operators. This has 
been stimulated by several factors recently. In the case of 
gold, imperfect appreciation of the Keynes and White 
schemes, and of the US Congress discussions of the Presj- 
dential monetary powers, has tended to increase bidding 
for the metal. In the case of silver a similar result has fol- 
lowed the news that Great Britain was applying for Lend- 
Lease silver from the United States. Another factor which 
has stirred speculation in both markets has been the dis- 
appointing course of the Burmese campaign with its faint 
revival of fears of Japanese invasion. The position in both 
gold and silver markets is highly artificial, as may be seen 
from .the sharp break which occurred in both quotations 
towards the end of the week. 


* * * 


Alexandria Gold Market 


Conditions resembling those experienced in India are 
also to be found in Egypt. In that country, too, there are 
basic inflationary forces at work, deriving most of their 
strength from the expenditure in Egypt of the considerable 
Allied forces stationed in that country. Moreover, there 15 
in Alexandria a bullion market in which free dealings in 
gold is allowed. The turnover of this market is probably 
even smaller than that handled in Bombay and for the most 
part it consists of transactions for the local jewelry trade. 
Of recent months, however, there has been a considerable 
hoarding demand for gold to be satisfied, and this, coming 
on a poorly supplied market, has lifted the price to 188 
piastres per dirhem. The dirhem is equal to 3.12 grammes, 
or 0.11 ounces, and the latest quotation gives a sterling 
equivalent of £17 10s. 6d. per fine ounce. It is interesting 
to note that although there is no link whatsoever between 
the Bombay and Alexandria markets, each of them quotes 
roughly comparable prices for gold. The supplies of gold 
reaching the Alexandria market are for the most part de- 
rived from hoards. It must not be forgotten that during 
the last war the Arab countries were liberally irrigated 
with this metal, and that to this day the gold coins dis 
tributed by Lawrence and others are an essential part 
the currency of these countries. There is also a small trickle 
of gold production in the Middle East which by devious 
ways probably makes its way to the Alexandria market to 
realise the substantial premium which it offers over the 
official sterling and dollar prices for the metal. 


Investment 


Narrowing Yield Margins 


Behind the sharp rise in home railway equities and the 
excitement in gold and diamond mining shares, a further 
modest rise in industrial equities has been proceeding 
steadily throughout the month just ended. It was sug- 
gested three weeks ago that a continuance of rather better 
‘ndustrial results might produce a modest buying move- 
nent. It is just possible to discern signs of such a develop- 
ment, but they are very slight. None the less, the index of 
The Financial News has climbed up over half a point on 
the month. This, combined with a renewed sagging 
tendency in gilt-edged prices, has been sufficient to reduce 
the margin between the two indices, as recalculated to the 
base of July 1, 1935, to 0.6 points on the average for last 
week, and to virtually nothing as at April 30th. There is 


no particular significance to be attached to their crossing. 
If «different base date were chosen, it would occur earlier 
or later. It is, however, suggestive. The figures ost 
course, price indices. According to the classical “eo 
the lines should cross in anticipation of the ume W “ 
industrial profits will be on the up-grade. The argume 
presupposed that there was a necessary connection betw “ 
profits and the value of equity shares. Now, it is qu 

possible to imagine circumstances in which only 4 ~ 
part of the improvement will pass to the proprietors. t 

not, however, easy to imagine that the increased bencit @ 
better times will be reduced to vanishing point, for 


net ieoe vrs. but 
would mean, not only a great injustice to shareholders, bu 
a definite discouragement to risk-taking among sav¢!s 

a resultant reduction in the incentive to save. 
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The whole question for the investor is whether the point 
has already been reached at which the permitted rise in 
profits has been discounted or not, That is a political 
question and one which involves | foreign as well as 
domestic politics. Some assistance in forming a decision 
may be derived from a study of the yield figures. Un- 
fortunately, The, Actuaries’ Investment Index does not 
provide exactly the data required, nor has it a composite 
fixed interest figure. As between June 25, 1935, and 





— 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935= 100) 
Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 
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March 30, 1943, there was a net fall in the price index for 
2} per cent Consols of 3.7 per cent to 96.3 and a rise in the 
yield from 2.94 to 3.05 per cent. For a slightly different 
selection of equities at the two dates, the price fall was 
3.4 per cent, while the yield rose from 3.80 to 4.40 per 
cent. This means that for every point in the rate of interest 
an additional 0.443 points is demanded on a mixed collec- 
tion of industrial equities against only 0.291 rather less 
than eight years ago. On a three or five years view at least, 
this difference can only be due to the “ political ” risk. 


* * x 
Valuation of Assets 


As is usually the case, industry is already questioning 
the value of concessions promised by the Chancellor in his 
Budget speech. The general line of criticism is that, how- 
ever fair they look, they will be shot to pieces by the 
Treasury whea it comes down to actual figures. The 


‘dispute raises once again the whole compensation question, 


both as to the field which ought to be covered and the 
basis on which compensation should be granted. Without 
either entering into the intentions of the authorities, which 
are far from clear and can scarcely be given final form at 
this stage, or attempting to assert what ought to be done, a 
little preliminary clearing of the ground will do no harm. 
As was pointed out in a note in The Economist of April 
loth, there is a substantial divergence of opinion among 
accountants and auditors as to the proper basis of valuing 
assets—quite apart from the technical difficulties of securing 
a just valuation when the principle is settled. It is now quite 
apparent that a considerable number believe that the sole 
‘ssential is to maintain, not the manufacturing power of a 
concern, but its financial capital. Most directorates will wish 
to expand their enterprise, but it is still commonly the 
case that expansion is counted from the basic money capital, 
and that there is, in these cases, no recognition of the 
fact that, when prices are rising, it is necessary to retain 
Profits sufficient to ensure a corresponding rise in the 
balance-sheet total if real capital is not to be depleted. 

at is to say one must retain enough not merely to replace 
Stock-in-trade and fixed assets at the higher values, but also 
‘© permit of a corresponding increase in net liquid assets. 


* 


All these items may, of course, be affected by factors 
other than the price advance. Improved machinery may cost 
less per unit of output than the old, despite the price rise. 

ew and cheaper substitutes may be found for old materials. 

hanges may occur in the practice of debt payments, which 
will reduce, or ‘increase, the amount of liquid resources 
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required. In the absence of clear evidence of these changes, 
there should, however, be full allowance for the price rise 
over the whole of assets when deciding what can properly 
be paid out of the concern. There is a great deal of evidence 
that there is little scientific assessment of these needs, and 
that the rather haphazard guesses based on past experienc= 
may be leading to unduly generous dividend payments, if 
what the management has in mind is in fact the maintenance 
of physical potential and not merely financial profit. The new 
Budget White Paper shows net impersonal savings, afte: 
providing for taxes due but unpaid, of only £190 million 
last year against £170 million in 1938, and this figure refers 
not oniy to company profits retained, but to all savings in 
connection with industry, agriculture, commerce and retail 
distribution. Unless the earlier allocation allowed a great 
deal for expansion, the latter is, surely, far too low. 
* « + 


De Beers Muddle 


It is a matter which cannot be too widely advertised 
that, while the full accounts of De Beers were available in 
Johannesburg on March 29th, no information as to their 
contents were obtained in this country for publication before 
April 22nd. Even then, nothing but a summary, cabled by 
a news agency, could be obtained. That the agencies 
should, perhaps, have acted sooner does not enter into the 
case. It is the clear duty of the company, knowing as it 
does that there are large holdings in this country, to see to 
it that all information is simultaneously available in both 
countries. Between Friday, March 26th, and Wednesday, 
April 21st, the price of De Beers rose from 16} to 194, an 
improvement of almost 15 per cent during a period when 
the ordinary holder in this country was without important 
information already in the possession of holders in South 
Africa and of those in this country who were able to obtain 
special facilities. It may be worth recalling that last year 
there was a muddle, owing to the fact that accounts posted 
en bloc were held up by the authorities here, whereas those 
sent to individual shareholders, passed through to the 
addressees. That resulted, as was pointed out by The 
Economist on May 16, 1942, in selective disclosure. This 
year’s performance is even worse. There can be no question 
but that the company should take the matter seriously in 


hand. 
* 


Such figures as are now available present a more 
encouraging picture than the raising of the deferred divi- 
dend from 20 to 40 per cent. The diamond account is up 
from £1,767,967 to £2,615,000 and investment income, 
largely from diamond interests, from £896,172 to 
£1,314,000. Tax provisions are £752,000 against £503,000 
and net earnings amount to approximately 80 per cent on 
the deferred capital against 17.3 per cent for 1941. After 
setting on one side £129,000 for authorised expenditure on 
machinery and plant it is possible to add £554,000 to the 
carry forward. The summary indicates that holdings in 
diamond interests are up by some 50 per cent to almost 
£5,500,000 and holdings in the Diamond Trading Company 
have been increased by 740,000 shares since the end of 
the year. The liquid position of the company also shows 
improvement. The report indicates that sales for the 
current year to date are satisfactory and output appears 
promising. The explanation of the improvement is not far 
to seek. After a considerable gap, skilled cutters have been 
trained in South Africa, this country and America. There 
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(ABRIDGED REPORT) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Incorporated in 


Sixty - Second Annual Report of the 


To the Shareholders :— 


The accounts of the Company for the year ended December 31, 
1942, show the following results :-— 


INCOME ACCOUNT $ 
i NE 65 cic Rha Cem anhs Kin Sees AES hebkab ene +i eokh 256,864,091 
Working Expenses (including taxeS)...............scsscseseccceceees 208.676,402 
ch chan sakadeh Sieur ee heSanAbEheks TERUSeE ORT Sabe ee 48,187,689 
ERE OA er are ls PES re OF TS Pe eed Spe sere 15,861,034 
$ 64,048,723 
ie CRE i 6 inks «Kees akoinnee sasnuaseas becker s 22,955,503 
Interest on Bonds of Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway Company, guaranteed as to interest by your 
COLDER A A 738,953 
————_ 23,694,456 
NN on can bums d der oe Mena hea hes Cachieeee bisatedare co 40,354,267 
Dividends on Preference Stock :— £ : 
2 per cent. paid August 1, 1942.......... 564,070 2,521,391 
2 per cent. payable February 1, 1945..... 564,070 2,521,391 
a 5,042,782 
Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account...................05. 35,311 485 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


$ 
Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1941...........-....---.--05, 170,385,936 


Balance of Income Account for the year ended December 3], 1942.... 35,311,485 
DepuctT :+—- 205,697,421 
Loss on; lines abandoned and on property retired and not $ 
SRNONIIGE «ws sca psd cc cn svcepnsrenscccosgervesngenss 3,576,565 
Exchange adjustment in respect of sterling proceeds from 
steamship sales and insurance recoveries .............. 846,871 
I EEE 5 o's. Sunks b bere suseseccensasss 23,502 
4,446,938 
Profit and Loss Balance, December 31, 1942, as per Balance Sheet..... 201,250,483 


Net Income for the year amounted to $40,354,267, being 
$5,992,835 greater than in 1941. 
RAILWAY EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 
The comparative results of railway operations were as follows :— 





Increase or 
1942 1941 Decrease 
$ $ 

NE a cuks banauoasins © 3 so 256,864,091 221,446,053 35,418,038 

Working Expenses (including taxes)......... 208,676,402 175,488,517 33,187,888 

IE Ce xcchccdnceesodsstbarsaeees 48,187,689 45,957,536 2,230,153 
Ex ratios :— 

TD . cian bas bibs nbeee anew eae 81-24% 79 -25% 199 

SE PRR oso ed.00 50h sencesdaceesed 71-54% 71-65% ‘ll 


Gross EARNINGS increased by $35,418,038, or 16-0 per cent., 
and were greater than in any previous year in the history of your 
Company, exceeding those of 1928 by $14,885,630, or 6-2 per cent. 

FREIGHT EARNINGS increased by $18,496,666, or 10-4 per cent. 
Increases were reported in all commodities except grain. The 
movement of manufactured goods increased principally as a result 
of the greatly expanded output of munitions of war. Developments 
such as the Alaska Highway, the enlarged shipbuilding programme, 
and the construction of naval depots and airfields at various points 
also contributed to the growth of freight trafic. The curtailment 
of ocean and coastal transport owing to the shortage of shipping 
increased the rail movement of such staples as coal and oil, and 
restrictions on highway transport contributed to an increase in 
short haul trafic. 

Earnings from grain and grain products decreased $6,041,016, or 
15-5 per cent., in spite of the fact that the largest Prairie wheat 
crop on record—565 million bushels—was harvested this year. The 
lack of adequate shipping, as well as the closing of important export 
markets, created serious storage problems at the Lakehead and at 
other terminal points, thus restricting the movement of grain. 
Grain handlings on your Company's lines dropped to 181 million 
bushels as compared with 215 million in 1941 and were somewhat 
less than the average of 183 million bushels for the. fifteen years, 
1927-41. At the end of the year, only 10 per cent. of the wheat 
available for movement in the Prairie Provinces had been trans- 
ported, and there remained to be shipped approximately 570 million 
bushels, or 80 per cent. more than at the close of 1941. 

Revenue freight traffic totalled 22,600 million ton miles, 225 
million greater than in 1941 and 4,177 million greater than in 1928. 
The average revenue per ton mile was 0 -86 cents as compared with 
0-79 cents in 1941 and 0-96 cents in 1928. 

PASSENGER EARNINGS increased by $14,041,105, or 55 -5 per cent., 
and were the highest since 1921. Travel, with the exception of long 
distance holiday traffic, showed heavy increases over practically all 
sections of your Company’s lines. Civilian travel was exceptionally 
heavy in spite of the elimination of many classes of reduced fares. 
The growth in passenger traffic resulted partly from the restriction 
of automobile travel through the rationing of gasoline and the 
shortage of rubber for tyres. The average passenger journey was 
156 miles, compared with 144 miles in 1941, the longest previously 
recorded. The heavy movement of the armed forces, both on duty 
and on leave, and the low rates applicable to such traffic contributed 
to the reduction in the average revenue per passenger mile which 
was 1 -87 cents, the lowest since 1910. 

OTHER EARNINGS increased by $2,880,267, or 15-4 per cent. 
Substantial increases occurred in revenues from news services and 
from dining, sleeping and parlour cars. Net payments for hire of 
equipment increased $930,104 as a result of a greater movement of 


Directors of Canadian Pacific 
Year ended December 31, 1942 


Railway Company 


commodities in tank cars, gondolas and covered hopper cars owne; 
by private operators and by United States railways. ™ 

WoRKING EXPENSES increased by $33,187,885, or 18.9 per cent 
Exclusive of taxes the increase was $25,100,063, or 70-9 per cen; 
of the increase in gross earnings. The war-time cost-of-living bony. 
paid to employees amounted to approximately $12,000,000. ,, 
increase of about $7,500,000 over the previous year. The pony, 
rate of $3-65 per week which went into effect November 16 194] 
was increased under Order-in-Council P.C. 5963 to $4.25 per week 
effective August 15, 1942. In spite of the increased Wage an 
material costs the ratio of working expenses (excluding taxes) ¢, 
gross earnings was reduced from 71 -65 per cent. in 194] to 7] 54 
per cent. in 1942. 

MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES EXPENSES increased }y 
$8,461,192. The continuing heavy traffic brought about a coy 
siderable rise in current maintenance requirements, but shortage o: 
labour and materials compelled the restriction of the work under 
taken to those repairs and replacements essential for safe operation 

MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT EXPENSES increased by $3,838.70] 
Locomotive repairs involved an expenditure of $11,074,361 ang 
included the shopping of 821 engines for heavy repairs. Main. 
tenance of passenger train cars cost $6,505,893 and included th: 
general overhauling of 1,272 units. The maintenance of freigh; 
train cars cost $10,685,545 and included heavy repairs to 2627 
cars. Arch bar trucks were replaced by cast steel truck side frames 
on 3,519 cars to make them available for interchange traffic. At th: 
end of the year, 93-2 per cent. of locomotives and 97 -7 per cent. of 
freight cars were jn serviceable condition, as compared with 92-3 


, per cent. and 98 -0 per cent. respectively, in 1941. Charges for depre. 


ciation of rolling stock amounted to $12,777,310, as compared with 
$12,700,602 in 1941. 

TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES increased by $10,653,857. The rati 
to gross earnings was reduced to 32-27 per cent., the lowest on 


record. There was a substantial improvement in passenger servic 
performance. The average number of passengers per train mile was 


110, an increase of 47 -9 per ceat., while the average train consisted 
of 8-4 cars, an increase of 7-7 per cent. Another favourable factor 
was the heavy loading and better utilization of freight cars. In 
spite of a substantial decrease in the movement of grain, a com- 
modity which loads heavily, the average freight car load showed a 
slight improvement, being 31 -93 tons compared with 31 -86 in 1%41. 
Although loaded car ntiles increased 0-9 per cent., empty car miles 
were reduced by 13-5 per cent. As against these favourable factors 
the movement of trains on many sections of the line was rendered 
more difficult owing to the increased density of traffic. 


OTHER WORKING EXPENSEs increased by $10,234,135, of whict 
$8,087,822 was attributable to heavier taxes. Railway tax accruals 
including $21,300,000 for Dominion Income and Excess Profits 
taxes, were $24,920,980. Expenses of dining and butfet service 
were higher by $828,785 and news service by $473,956. 


OTHER INCOME 


Other income amounted to $15,861,034, an increase of $2,478,979 
or 18-5 per cent. 

Dividend income decreased by $1,671. Dividends of $2.50 pe: 
share—the same rate as in 1941—were received from The Con 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited 

Net income from interest, exchange, separately operated proper 
ties and miscellaneous sources increased by $2,523,799. A marked 
improvement took place in the operating results of the Norther 
Alberta Railways Company, which enjoyed a very large volume 0! 
trafhc from special war projects and related activities in North- 
western Canada. As a result of additions to sinking and othe! 
reserve funds there was an increase in the income from this source 
and the amount of your Company’s management fees under !* 
contracts with the Government was larger owing to the ¢r owth 0! 
production of munitions in the shops. . 

Net earnings of ocean and coastal steamships were $2,888,278 
an increase of $99,981. All units of your ocean and coastal fleets 
were actively employed throughout the year. 

_ Net earnings of hotel, communication and miscellaneous prope” 
ties decreased by $143,134. The reduction in hotel earnims 
amounted to $354,228. 


DIVIDENDS 


Dividends amounting to $5,042,782, being at the rate of 4 Pp 
cent. on the non-cumulative Preference Stock, were declared out” 
the Net Income for the year. 

It is the decision of your Directors that no dividend on Ordina") 
Stock should be declared from the earnings of the year 1942, 

During the past three years, the Funded Debt of your Compal! 
has been substantially reduced, but fixed charges are still higher 
than they were when dividends were last paid. It is felt that these 
should be brought down to something like the former level beiort 
distribution to shareholders is renewed. 

Your Directors have in mind that after the war there wil! probabis 
be a period of readjustment with unpredictable reactions 0° re 
earnings and expenses of transportation companies. {ter or , 
consideration of all factors, they have come to the conclusion - 
it is in the best interests of the shareholders to conserve Y°" 
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-< an excellent demand for their output, both as gem 
cxsts and as industrial diamonds. The former constitute 
~~ inflation hedge, as well as an outlet for surplus 
1 hile it is believed that technological improvements 
cash peleed to increase the industrial uses of diamonds, 
a oad for which would, in any case, have been 
= ulated by industrial expansion under war conditions. 
- boom in diamond shares shows signs of faltering, and 
ay deferred now stand at 19} against a recent high 
prt the best for some eight years. 


x * * 


Paying-Up Insurance Shares 


Last year, General Accident increased the amount paid 
up on its 2,000,000 ordinary shares of £1 nominal from 5s. 
io 10s. per share by a transfer of £500,000 from the balance 
of profit and loss account. This year it is proposed to make 
;further payment of 2s. 6d. per share, at a cost of £250,000 
from the same source. The operation will bring the total 
paid-up capital, including £250,000 of cumulative prefer- 
ence shares, to £1,500,000, and reduce the carry forward, 
ifter providing tor cash dividends and the proposed scrip 
ponus, by £214,324 to £242,285. This is apparently not to 
be the end of the matter, for the chairman, Sir Francis 
Norie-Miller, expresses the hope that it will be possible in 
the future to make the shares fully paid. The advantage to 
the shareholder of such an event is at least equal to the 
actual amount paid up on the shares, despite the fact that 
actual distributions are not necessarily increased. The com- 
pany has a general reserve of £2,000,000, and an investment 
reserve, the greater part of which has been liberated by the 
recent rise in quotations, of £988,000. The company is, of 
course, suffering from the fall in premium income on motor 
insurance, in which it is deeply interested ; but it is a fair 
inference from the increase in dividerid that the outlook is 
onsidered favourable. The example set a year ago has now 
en followed by the London and Lancashire Insurance, 
which is proposing to pay up £1 per share of £5 nominal 
‘value, now {£2 paid. This involves a transfer of some 


£727,000, which will reduce the carry forward to some 
£2,695,000. This company experienced a bad year in the 
marine market, and has apparently not yet seen the end 
of the losses occasioned by the entry of Japan into the 
war. The yields on these two shares are some 3g per cent 
for General Accident and £3 15s. 6d. per cent. for London 
and Lancashire. 


Company Notes 


John Summers’ Report 


The full accounts of fohn Summers for 1942 disclose 
a rise in total profits of the company after depreciation 
from £880,366 to £1,075,504, while those of the group, 
after providing depreciation totalling £340,320 against 
£341,222, rose correspondingly from £942,002 to 
£1,165,281. Tax provision of the group increased from 
£401,029 to £575,545 and that of the company by only 
£85,000 to £510,000. As stated in the discussion of the 
preliminary statement in The Economist of April 1oth, 
ordinary dividends on the “A” and “B” stock were each 
raised 2} points to 8} and 4} per cent respectively, covered 
by earnings of £426,602 against £297,304. The cover for 
the “A” ordinary dividend has risen from 10.6 to 13.8 per 
cent, and that for the “B” shares by 8.7 points to 15.1 
per cent. General reserve receives £10,000 more at £150,000 
than in 1941, while a new War Contingencies reserve of 
£50,000 is created. The carry forward is increased some 
£11,000 to £185,183. No statement has been made by the 
chairman, Mr R. F. Summers, but the balance-sheet con- 
firms the impression that the group has considerably ex- 
panded its activities, primarily through the operation of the 
new strip mill. The consolidated balance-sheet shows a 
reduction by some £545,000 to £1,189,494 in stocks, prob- 
ably a reflection of the current shortage of materials. 
coupled with an expanding output of finished products. 
Cash holdings are higher at £918,116 against £704,928, and 


















mpany’s resources, so that it may face the problems and ditfi- 
ulties of the post-war period in a strong financial position. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Net charges to profit and loss amounted to $4,446,938, as compared 
ith $2,978,009 for 1941. One of the principal items was the retire- 
ent of track and other facilities at Transcona Yard, near Winnipeg, 


which have been rendered unnecessary by present operating methods 
and traffic conditions. A branch line from Lardeau to Gerrard in the 
Province of British Columbia, 33-1 miles in length, was abandoned 
during the year and the investment written off. Various miscel- 
laneous properties and portions of facilities no longer required for 
operation were also written off. 

The profit and loss balance at the close of the year was higher by 


$30,864,547 than at the end of 1941. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1942 








ASSETS 
WPERTY INVESTMENT : $ > 
ulway, Rolling Stock, Inland Steamships, Hotel, 
_\mmunication and Miscellaneous Properties....... 901,532,507 
inyrovements on Leased Property.............+-.-- 98,840,778 
wean and Coastal Steamships................eeee0: 52,885,105 


Stocks, Bonds and Other Securities of Leased, Con- 

tolled and Jointly Controlled Railway Companies 

and Wholly Owned Companies ...............0+: 201,482,592 a 
Minivan ee ES 


PER INVESTMENTS :— 
Miscellaneous Investments—Cost ..........0scceseesss 26,296,858 
Advances to Controlled and Other Companies........ 27,558,577 





nortages Collectible and Advances to Settlers ...... 3,072,202 
am ted Payments on Lands and Townsites......... 28,930,934 
told Lands and Other re 21,874,089 
a EE SARE AT a ae 7,250,000 
errs Some ee EE Se See nn as en wee Ser 9,707,129 
‘wamship Replacement Fund ...........++++.+++++- 6,081,515 
Peacement Fund ................-. 6, wound 160.771,304 
RRENT Assets -— 
eo SL SS eee nee 28,017,845 
ats and Conductors’ Balances ................+- 13,766,548 
(ajrlaneous Accounts Receivable |... ........-+.. + 17,841,429 
pT EEE SAE IESE fat I Pe al ne 45,381,814 
ecneiiaieisipcsicnnen 105,007,636 
POWSTED Derrrs : 
NSS Ay a 222,590 
Othe ned Discount on Bonds........+-++++00+0 + 1,615,344 
WAS ODM 2. 3s:, ncokcc. ccuseeceess * 1,137,445 
caged 2,975,379 
Note — pas; 
thar atticulars of securities held for account of the Company, 
other ous Of the Company in respect of the principal of securities 
atingent Hens owning railway lines aqucatel under lease, and of 
bas bilities of the Company are set out in the accompanying 
'1,523,495,101 
a 
AUDITORS’ 


bn § 
‘REHOLDERS, CANADIAN Pactric RAILWAY COMPANY. 


LIABILITIES 


CapitaL Stock :— $ $ 
Ordinary Steck. <0. .s0. grace dog tis OP ere re ee 335,000,000 
Preference Stock—4 per cent. Non-cumulative ....... 137,256,921 
ee 472,256 921 


PERPETUAL 4 PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE 
PD ce Caer aN we tae le ed ae ede 442,269,429 


Less: Pledged as collateral to bonds, notes and equip- 





INR I oo acs ss ga SA's Re eer a CH 146,831,200 
r —-—-- 295,438,229 
a ¢ 6.056 ooh a a rs ho ee eee ... 157,956,154 
Less: Securities and cash deposited with Trustee of 
5 per cent. Equipment Trust......... Sa Pe ae 14,937,912 
——_—_—- 143,018,242 
CURRENT LIABILITIES :— 
ee eit See a a ee 4,788,874 
Pe ere ee SE 10,433,552 
ee NO eg ke Gs ca dices ae exhale es 3,462,586 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable .................... 4,127,214 
Accrued Fixed Charges and Guaranteed Interest ..... 1,959,332 
Unmatured Dividend Declared....................4: 2,521,391 
oe ree eee 18,131,343 
a 45,424,292 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES :— 
Dominion Government Unemployment Relief ........ 2,447,223 
I it ae eae do a's gos oO «on eixldKak ee 3,614,461 
—_—_—__— 6,061,684 
RESERVES AND UNADJUSTED CREDITs :— 
I III 5 ooo a Co 00 oc boo Ss cbewve wes 7,250,000 
Depreciation Reserves—Road................ccceeee 77,350,679 
a TCT 84,255,149 
I ais sca kets cicees 46,497,359 
eS ae 10,281,881 
RT ook 5 occ cc ig acusgeecees cotese< 17,498,138 
6 station inna De EEORES CERES ERR 9,707,129 
renee errrae 5,105,407 
CII AMIENS wn Sos cc tec cceccesvestusses 4,718,141 
——_ — 262,663,883 
PREMIUM ON CAPITAL AND DEBENTURE STOCK......... 34,565,952 
RABIN os ooo 0 bs 6 se coos vc cae vetesveseees 62,815,415 
Pe A Be OR onc ds occ voc cwsctavnve 201,250,483 
E. A. LESLIE, 1,523,495,101 
Comptroller. po rreeeramens e 
CERTIFICATE 


¢ have examined the Books i ific Rail Company for the year ending December 31, 1942, and having compared the above Balance 
aad and Records of the Canadian Pacific Railway pan} ; ve - 4 that 
Income ated Schedules therewith, we certify that in our opinion it is properly drawn up so as to show the true financial position of the Company at that date, an 


pond frofit and It of the year’s operations. cae : 
The and Loss Accounts correctly set forth the resu 5 S iol Porn inttnatnnttehaR. 
F tificg of the securities owned by the Company at December 31, 1942, have been verified by an examination of those securities in the c y 


{es received from such depositaries as are holding securities for safe custody for the Company. 
March 5, 1943, Advertisement 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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there is a new item of £540,000 in tax reserve certificates. 
Debtors, too, are some £318,000 higher at £2,337,723, but 
this is largely offset by an expansion in creditors, tax and 
contingencies -provisions from £2,391,172 to some 
£2,606,000. In both company and group balance-sheets the 
surplus of liquid assets has expanded, the former by some 
£510,426 to £2,370,829, and the latter by some £307,851 
to £3,290,624. Provided that raw material supplies are 
forthcoming there is no reason to fear a reduction in the 
distribution for the duration, while the steady improve- 
ment in the company’s finances will stand it in good stead 
during the transition period. The £1 “A” ordinary stock 
at 27s. ex dividend yields £6 5s. 11d. per cent. 


* * x 


British Oxygen 


The British Oxygen accounts for 1942 are unfortunately 
impaired by the omission of the valuable consolidated profit 
statement and by the provision of the total profit figure for 
the parent in a form not comparable with previous years. 
Last year, gross profits, after EPT, amounted to £943,465. 
In 1941, the company earned £1,346,538 before this charge, 
which is, however, not shown separately, so that no useful 
comparison can be made. Nor is it possible to compare 
the provisions for income tax, which in 1942 claimed 
£536,080. It is, however, clear that gross revenue rose very 
substantially. Equity earnings are up from £264,875 to 
£318,887, representing 17.5 against 14.5 per cent, and the 
ordinary distribution is raised from 14 to I5 per cent. 
At the same time, it is possible to increase the carry forward 
from £67,478 to £113,804. The basis of the rise in profits 
is, as the balance sheet makes plain, a very marked ex- 
pansion in turnover, no doubt intimately connected with 
the prosecution of the war. This expansion has resulted 
in a depletion of liquid resources. Net liquid assets are 
down from £310,806 to £42,889, the result of a jump in 
creditors from £1,723,767 to £2,443,688. Stocks and 
debtors have risen more moderately, and there is a decline 
in cash from £222,215 to £162,881. There is a decline in net 
loans to subsidiaries from £364,803 to £331,104. There 
is nothing surprising in these results apart from the in- 
crease in equity earnings. The rise in gross profits and 
turnover are an inevitable function of the growing war 
effort. Ordinary stockholders who have benefited from 
the less inevitable ability of the management to secure a 
rise in net income must be grateful to a fortunate EPT 
standard.. The {£1 ordinary stock at 77s. 9d. ex dividend 
yields £3 17s. 2d. per cent. 


* * * 


Shipping Revenues 


In 1942, operating revenue of Royal Mail Lines declined 
from £848,379 to £802,180, while total income fell some 
£34,500 to £910,025. Since tax provision is almost doubled 
at £320,000, and depreciation takes £340,000, only £20,000 
less than in 1941, there is no transfer to fleet replacement 
account against £253,000. Insurance reserve, however, re- 
ceives £100,000 against nil. The ordinary dividend, un- 
changed at 6 per cent, is covered by lower earnings of 10.6 
against 18.7 per cent. A draft of some £9,000 reduces the 
carry forward to £124,423. This stability is in marked con- 
trast to the sharp fall in earnings of King Line of over 
£29,000 to £62,221. A reduction in depreciation from 
£44,800 to £17,500 permits the board to repeat the 12} per 
cent distribution on ordinary capital out of earnings reduced 
from 13.7 to 12.7 per cent. The conflicting experience of 
the two companies is clearly explained by their respective 
balance-sheets. While fleet valuation of King Line has fallen 
almost £100,000 to £176,500, the Royal Mail fleet stands at 
£6,152,000 against £5,527,400. The new vessels have been 
financed by a reduction of cash from £2,045,646 to £624,043, 
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NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


. ; DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, 
has been declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines 
Limited, payable June 15, 1943, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business, May 14, 1943. 
By Order of the Board, ‘ 
Toronto, J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 


April 16, 1943. 























May 1, 1943 


the latter figure including £150,000 tax certificates, It is g 

from a rise of £550,000 to £4,200,000 in fleet replaces 
account that there have been further losses, but it js aut 
possible to gauge their amount. Owing to payments = 
new ships, there is an improvement of only ce 
£1,950,641 in net liquid assets, while the King Ln 
statement shows a jump of nearly £293,000 to £93008 
in the same item. The £1 ordinary stock of Royal Maij 7 
the current price of 23s. ex dividend yields £5 4s. 4d., wh : 
at 358., the £1 ordinary shares of King Line yield — 
£7 2s. 10d. per cent. —= 


x * * 


The Selfridge Experience 


The full accounts of the Selfridge companies and the 
statement of the chairman, Mr H. A. Holmes, on resyjts 
for the year to January 31 last, make relatively encouraging 
reading. It was already clear from the preliminary state. 
ment, discussed in The Economist of April 3rd last, that 
there had been a substantial recovery in gross profits of 
Selfridge and Co., the operating concern. Mr Holmes con. 
siders that this company realised its full share of the 
general improvement in retail trading which took place in 
central London last year. Despite the fact that the dividend 
paid to Selfridge (Holdings), which was raised from 6 to 
12} per cent, was almost wholly absorbed in prior charges 
the chairman points out that significant headway is being 
made in paying off these liabilities. The “A” Secured 
Income Redemption Stock, which has just received £17,708, 
is now reduced to £82,292. Its elimination will mark an 
important step forward. The most serious implication for 
the future of equity capital is the fact that the total reserv:- 
tion of £280,000 for taxation does not fully meet tax 
liability on current income of the operating concem. 
Ranking as a new company, it will for same years find 
taxation a heavy burden. The management is more than 
justified in its conservative allocation of resources, and 
not least in its provision for deferred repairs. Without 
deducting inter-company transactions, the balance sheet of 


the operating company shows a rise in net liquid assets’ 


which amount to £917,120 against £715,650. The Selfridge 
(Holdings) statement still contains much dead wood in the 
shape of accumulated losses not yet ‘written off, but the 
improvement in earning power provides hope of ultimate 
recovery. The £1, 6 per cent, cumulative preference stock 
now stands at 16s. 9d. 


* * * 


Alliance Trust 


Despite the falling off in income from the Far East, 
the decline from £649,599 to £641,668 in gross revenues 
of Alliance Trust for the year to January 31 last is very 
slight. Interest on borrowed money, at £106,108, is just 
below the 1941-42 level, while taxation requires some 
£2,000 more at £252,780. Thus, there is a modest reduc- 
tion in equity earnings from £211,796 to £199,454, repre- 
senting 36.2 against 39.4 per cent on the ordinary stock. 
which receives 25 per cent as usual. The management } 
able to transfer £60,000 to contingencies, against £75,0. 
and to raise the carry forward from £63,358 to £64,999. 
In the previous year, the full effect of the loss of income 
from investments in the Far East and Malaya had 1 
made itself felt, but the chairman, Mr. J. Prain, pointed 
out that revenue from those interests amounted to less that 
2} per cent on the ordinary stock. In fact, equity earnings 
have declined by 3.2 per cent, without any marked rise 2 
total charges, so that there may also have been some reduc- 
tion in income from investments nearer home. The difec- 
tors state that there has been a small improvement in mott- 
gage business, but, as yet, no striking recovery in 
pee land. Investments stand in the belance-shet at 
cost at £11,231,756, against {11 . There is a reduc- 
tion in secured loan and ben po mel from £133,563 © 
£124,910. Despite this, and a greater decline in creditors 
than in debtors, cash items are up from £13,456 to £49819 
The directors are confident that the market value of invest: 
ments exceeds the balance-sheet figure. The {100 ordinat? 
stock at 560 ex dividend yields £4 9s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Crosse and Blackwell Accounts 


The full Crosse and Blackwell accounts for 1942 pus 
a rather different picture than was suggested in the M0 


on the preliminary statement in The Economist of April 24 
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Gross revenue is reduced from £825,180 to £741,186, 
but , sharp fall in tax provision from £632,654 to £504,319, 
4 in debenture interest from £79,000 to £57,000, leaves 
os net amount well up. It is thus possible to transfer 
“62.138 against nil for deferred repairs before arriving at 
wy earnings of 8.0 against 7.7 per cent for 1941. After 
ning the ordinary payment from 4 to 5 per cent, £13,948 
ainst £15,043 18 placed to general reserve, and enough 
remains to raise the carry-forward from £17,458 to £18,632. 
Tae £15179,564 of 6} per cent first mortgage debentures 
were replaced at September 30th by a secured bank loan of 
‘690,000 bearing interest at 4+ per cent. The gross annual 
“terest charge will thus amount to some £27,000 against 
an average payment on debentures of some £85,000. The 
jirectors attribute the high level of gross profits to the 
nenefits derived from the new plant, but there has apparently 
seen a marked rise in costs which has prevented the realisa- 
ion of record earnings. The company’s balance sheet shows 
an interesting shift in net borrowing from subsidiaries and 
yssociates Of £11,950 to net loans to these concerns of 
£99,387. The consolidated statement shows, despite the net 
repayment of £500,000 of longer-term debt, a decline in 
net liquid assets from £628,220 to £279,584 only, for which 
, rise in creditors from £1,338,035 to £1,559,358 is partly 
responsible. Stocks are somewhat lower, but the maintenance 
of output will depend primarily on rationing policy. The 
group is working solely on Government contract, and there 
is every prospect that it will be able to maintain the 
increased dividend in the immediate future unless supplies 
ue restricted. The Is. ordinary stock at 1s. 74d. yields 
{3 18. 6d. per cent. 


* 


1943 


* *x 


Sudan Plantations 


_ Both Sudan Plantations and the main cotton producing 
wosidiary Kassala Cotton earned less in the year to June 30, 
1942. Profits of the former‘dropped by nearly £50,000 to 
£678,523 ; those of the latter by nearly £22,000 to £126,058. 
Despite this, both concerns raised their dividends by 2 
pits to 10 per cent. The increased distribution is to 
some extent justified by the rise in equity earnings of Sudan 
Plantations from 14.5 to 16.4 per cent and in those of the 
wubsidiary from 12.8 to 15.8 per cent. Yet, this improvement 
sim each case due solely to the reduced provision for 
imome tax— £150,000 against £250,000 in the case of Sudan 
and £30,000 against £60,000 in the case of Kassala. The 
reduction cannot be fully explained by the decline in dis- 
closed profits and is presumably due in part to over- 
Provision in the previous year. In the circumstances, the 
wcision to raise the ordinary payment appears a little over- 
opumistic, despite the fact that adequate transfers have 
a made to general and Gezira reserves. It remains 
ug ly probable that the Io per cent level, last paid in both 
oe in 1937/38, will not be maintained. The concerns 
ave suffered trom difficulty in obtaining an adequate 
ay of fertilisers and from a labour shortage. There 
a course, no limit to the demand for the cotton and 
{output of the group, but there are exceptional trans- 
poration hazards as well as generally rising costs. 


Industry 


Recovery of Waste Material 


in urgency of the shipping situation necessitates the 
aa fconomy in the use of materials and in the 
ono of all recoverable products. A special drive for 
uction of scrap has been set on foot, and Sir Stafford 
Pps recently called for the co-operation of managements 
tle oe throughout the country. He stressed the 
. Which joint production committees could play, and 
recent AEU inquiry showed that the elimination of 
wn dpe an item which frequently appeared on the com- 
men _ agendas. While the committees can be instru- 
ben Ang ensuring that care is exercised in the factory, the 
aa is probably to appoint a special officer to look 
fnithed vy L2e Committees can also help in seeing that 
Sticte and partly processed materials are used with the 
St economy and do not lie idle. The collection and 

a Sena of scrap nationally is organised by the Ministry 
— y, the Iron and Steel Control being responsible for 
ous metals, the Non-Ferrous Metals Control for all 
‘trous metals, except for aluminium, magnesium and 
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The balance sheet of Sudan shows an improvement in 
net liquid assets from £2,990,514 to £3,234,068, and that 
of Kassala a reduction from £202,631 to £127,792. These 
movements are, however, less significant than the fall in 
cotton stocks common to both concerns. That of the parent 
is down from £2,907,797 to £1,309,284; that of the sub- 
sidiary from £644,485 to £344,508. For Sudan Plantations, 
there is a corresponding increase in holdings of cash items— 
tax reserve certificates amounting to £450,000 having been 
acquired—for Kassala Cotton, the rise in cash items is 
smaller, but the loan from the parent is reduced from 
£112,817 to £711. The directors say little about the future 
of the group, or about the situation which will arise when 
the agreement with the Sudan Government is terminated, at 
the latest in 1950. There are substantial reserves ; those 
of Sudan Plantations, including the carry-forward, amount 
to £2,773,586 and exceed the total of fixed assets less - 
specific reserves by £759,779. The £1 ordinary shares of 
this company, at 41s. 3d., yield £4 17s. per cent less UK 
income tax at 8s. 5d. and Sudan Business Profits tax at 
Is. 7d. The net liquid assets, at balance-sheet valuation, 
give the shares a value of 26s. 13d. 


* * 


‘* Chartered,’’ Accounts 


The full accounts of the British South Africa Company 
show that the year ending September 30, 1942, was the 
most successful for several seasons. Total revenue, to which 
estate profits contributed, rose from £705,089 to £807,914. 
There is a welcome increase in income from dividends and 
interest, at £477,429 against £443,205, despite a marked 
decline in payments from the company’s important 
Rhodesian copper interests. In the current period, there 
will, of course, be a dividend from Mufulira, whose payment 
of 111 per cent against nil was received after the close of 
the financial year. The factor mainly responsible for the 
1941-42 jump in income from investments is the increased 
dividend of 16 against 12 per cent paid last August by 
Rhodesia Railways Trust, which is_ controlled by 
“ Chartered.” The accounts of the latter show an increase 
in net profits of the sub-subsidiary, Rhodesia Railways, 
Limited, over the same period from £2,525,897 to 
£2,656,660. The replacement of a loss on citrus estates by 
a profit of £23,124 is apparently due to an improvement 
in local sales which more than offset the contraction in the © 
export market. Despite a rise in tax provision from £275,288 
to £327,198, there is an increase in the rate of equity earn- 
ings from 8.8 to 10.4 per cent. The shareholders receive 
81 per cent as usual and the surplus goes to raise the carry- 
forward from £638,763 to £718,404. The balance-sheet 
position is satisfactory. Investments stand at £8,109,320, of 
which quoted securities, included at £7,332,652, have a 
market value in excess of that figure. A year ago £7,166,588 
of quoted securities, out of a total of £7,943,235, showed 
a depreciation of £475,509. Cash holdings are slightly lower 
and debtors and creditors higher, movements which reflect 
the more active trading which appears to have marked the 
past year. The 15s. stock, at 27s. 6d. ex dividend, yields 
£4 10s. 11d. per cent less tax at 8s. $d. 


and Trade 


metallic silicon, which are dealt with by the Light Metals 
Control of the Ministry of Aircraft Production. Directions 
have been given to firms about how to segregate scrap and 
to avoid mixing different grades, and advice is given about 
the best means of handling and disposing of scrap and 
marking the different types of metal. The same considera- 
tions apply to the recovery of waste oil; oil distributors 
throughout the country have been asked to find out what 
facilities their large consumers have for dealing with waste, 
how the reclaimed oil is disposed of, or, if not reclaimed, 
to inform the Oil Lubricating Pool. The recovery of scrap 
and oil may not seem to amount to much in the individual 
plant, but on a national scale the cumulative effects of 
economies are bound to be considerable. 


* * * 


Voluntary Labour 


A great deal has been heard about the use of volunteer 
labour on the farms, but the possibilities of developing 
sparetime voluntary work in the factories are perhaps not 
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generally realised. The April issue of the Production and 
Engineering Bulletin gives an interesting account of the 
scheme for utilising voluntary labour which was adopted 
in one area. The various associations and unions catering 
for civil servants, teachers, bank officers, clerical workers, 
journalists and the like, were invited to co-operate by the 
local labour exchange, and volunteers from among their 
members were enrolled for week-end work. Such workers 
have been used for the production of cartridge cases, air- 
craft radiators and petrol tanks, among other things. Their 
standard of work cannot, of course, compete with that of 
ordinary full-time employees, and their net addition to the 
national output of munitions is probably small. But the fact 
that they are volunteers means that their enthusiasm for 
work is likely to be great, and it may also happen 
that a particular bottleneck is broken as a result of their 
employment, which has saved regular employees from work- 
ing Sunday time or overtime. In one factory, the fact that 
volunteers passed through preliminary pressing over 4,000 
shell cases on a Sunday enabled the regulars to complete 
16,000 cartridge cases on the Monday, thus exceeding any 
previous Monday’s production. Such schemes, like those 
for homework described in The Economist of February 27th, 
are also valuable from a psychological point of view. They 
should be given every encouragement, as well as the 
schemes for recruiting women for regular part-time work. 
There are now approximately 600,000 part-time women in 
industry and further increases are hoped for. 
x * * 


Planning Britain’s Roads 


In its recent report on the Post-War Development of 
Highways, the Institution of Highway Engineers empha- 
sised the need for a bold improvement in Great Britain’s 
road system. The result of the policy of improving and 
adopting existing roads has been “a totally inadequate 
system of traffic-congested roads.” There is need for the 
re-planning of the highway system, which should provide 
“a means of safe, speedy, cheap and comfortable trans- 
portation of people and goods between the main centres 
of population and industry, wherever they now exist or 
where they will ultimately exist.” The road system en- 
visaged by the IHE would consist of 

(1) A skeleton network of high-speed roads to accommodate 
long-distance mechanical transport. 

(2) A secondary system of mixed traffic roads connecting 
neighbouring industrial areas and serving as feeder roads to 
the main high-speed routes, and as link roads connecting such 
routes and existing trunk roads on the outer ring of centres 
of industry and population. 


(3) Local parkways accommodating all classes of road users * 


from industrial areas to recreational centres. 

(4) Minor roads to serve mainly local requirements. 
The high-speed roads, or motorways, would be reserved 
for motor traffic only. The system need not consist in its 
entirety of new roads; there are many miles of existing 
trunk roads which, in the opinion of the Institution, could 
very cheaply and simply be adapted to form two-carriage- 
way high-speed routes and be fitted into the network. It 
is rightly emphasised that the planning of motorways should 
be undertaken ‘by a national planning authority, and that 
its construction and maintenance should be financed from 
a central fund. The secondary system of mixed-traffic roads 
should be designed on the model of existing trunk roads ; 
link roads connecting motorways with existing trunk routes 
should be sited and designed for the heavy loads which will 
be carried by the roads they connect. The Institution 
stresses the need for adequate safety provisions on all roads. 
There can be no doubt that the adaptation of Britain’s high- 
way system to modern traffic requirements should be an 
important item on the agenda for physical reconstruction. 
Except for local and minor roads, it must be planned 
nationally with reference to needs and means and to other 
forms of transport. 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
DIVIDEND 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend of t illi 
and sixpence per £5 Share will be paid without poe Bn nay 
British Income Tax, but less Egyptian Government and Alexan- 
dria Municipal Taxes amounting to 1/4.1028, making 9/1.8972 net 
- —— = ~ ane “god bm —_ day of April, 1943, at the 

ationa ank o zvpt in exandria at Ru 
London at 6 King William Street, E.C. 4. ane ae 


Dated Alexandria, Egypt, the 12th April, 1943. 
By Order of the Board, 


T. D. KEY 
ROBERT WALTON } Joint Managers. 
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Electrical Development 


Although the electrification of Great Britain 
headway during the pre-war decade, the scope 
development remains very large. The British | 
velopment Association has prepared a program 
to enable it to give the electrical industry full 
increasing the efficiency of its service to the pu 
war. The association envisages improvements, 
speeding up of the standardisation of voltages ; the provi. 
of increased facilities for the hire purchase and wd ne 
of apparatus, and for advice and guidance to the sade 
and the provision of a technical service designed to ac. 
industrial consumers with their problems. The rate Pes 
gress in electrification after the war will depend very Ber 
on the ability of the industry to make its services ayail 4. 
cheaply and conveniently compared with other iene r 
heat, light and power. ai 
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World Wheat Supplies 


The broad picture of world wheat supplies, as sketche: 
in the January issue of Wheat Studies, is one of abundance 
but of abundance mainly in the major exporting countries 
accompanied by scarcity in other regions cut off from te 
granaries by the war, or having only limited access to then 
by reason of transport difficulties. Continental Europe’s totd 
supplies for the season 1942-43 seem to be smaller than jy 
either of the two preceding years. In Russia the breadgrain 
position is stated to be uncomfortable, but not desperat 
Last year’s wheat crop in the British Isles is estimated x 
about 125 million bushels (against 90 millions in 1941 ang 


WHEAT SUPPLIES IN THE Four Major ExXportinc Counters 
(U.S., CANADA, ARGENTINA, AUSTRALIA 
{Million bushels) 








Crop Initial New | Total Domesti 1 
Year (a) Stocks Crop Supply Use Surplus | Exports 
1934-39 (5) ... 412 1378 | 1,790 952 338 35 
1939-40... 636 | 1613 | 2249 966 1,293 | 3 
1940-41 . as 789 1,734 2,523 956 1,567 45) 
1941-42 .. 1,116 1,649 | 2,765 974 1,791 37 
1942-43 .... , 1,421 | 1,957 3,378 


(a) July-June for the United States ; August-July for othe: int b) Average 








72 millions in 1938), “the iargest harvest in more than % 
years,” but has nevertheless to be supplemented by sub- 
stantial imports. As the accompanying table shows, th 
combined supplies in 1942-43 of the four major exporting 
countries—-United. States, Canada, Argentina, Australa- 
are enormous, compared with pre-war averages. They repre 
sent “the combination of the largest carry-over in histor 
with the second largest crop in history, smaller only tha 
that of 1928,” and would provide for a year’s domestic us, 
a normal carry-over, and exports more than four times the 
annual average exports of the five pre-war years. The exis 
ence of such vast supplies will greatly assist in the sped 
relief of starving peoples after the war. 


* * * 


Towels or, Stockings 


In putting towels on the clothing ration, Mr Dalto! 
has caused friction in the home. The housewife with! 
grown-up family finds it almost impossible to keep uh 
household supplied with towels, since it can only be do! 
by the sacrifice, by an unwilling daughter, of new stocking 
gloves or scarf. The Board of Trade says the family shoul 
pool its coupons ;‘the housewife (represented by the wome 
delegates to the Co-operative Party conference last week 
end) declares that “it is usually the housewife who has 0 
provide the coupons.” In theory the Board of Trade 
right—in practice the housewife. The issue of ‘ 
coupons for household linens, as suggested by the or 
operative Party conference, would not equate supply . 
demand, but if it were practically possible to ration house 
hold goods, other than furniture, on a points system 
the clothing ration, every member of the family wou'd - 
be on an equal footing, and replacements of other scafs 


household equipment would be easier. If necessay) 
clothes ration could be slightly reduced ; probably 
coupon less per head would be more than sufficient 
provide all the household linens required. 


(Continued on page §71) 
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THE ECONOMIST 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


223rd ANNUAL REPORT 
SUCCESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
INCREASED TOTAL PROFIT 
DIVIDEND OF 30 PER CENT. 
LORD BICESTER’S SURVEY 


The two hundred and twenty-third 
snual general court of the Royal Exchange 
surance was held, on the 28th_ ultimo, 
the Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Bicester (the 
pvernor) was in the chair. 
The general manager and secretary (Mr 
sander MacDonald) having read the 
nice convening the meeting and the 
sort of the auditor, 
The Governor said : — 
Gentlemen,—It is now two years since 
have personally given a review of our 
ork in the form of an address at the 
nnual general court. In the meantime the 
jdress has each year been sent in printed 
m to the stockholders with the annual 
prt and accounts, Now it seems we 
hould be interpreting better the wishes of 
he authorities if we reverted to our 
stomary practice, and I should add that 
pr the same reason we have this year also 
msiderably curtailed both the form and 
of our annual report. 
With your permission I will take the 
prt and accounts of the Royal Exchange 
surance for the year ended December 31, 
942, as read, 
No changes have taken place either on 
ur court of directors or among the execu- 
ve staff during the year under review. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


In referring first to the work of the life 
epartment, the premium income at 
1,405,000 is some {£20,000 in excess of 
he amount received in 1941. After allow- 
Wg for re-assurances, the new business for 
M42 amounted to £2,215,000. I am par- 
ularly gratified that this year still fewer 
dlicyholders have found it necessary to 
urender their policies, the amount in this 
hanection being only £53,000, which is 
uly £45,000 less than in 1941 and 
15,000 less than in 1940. In a desire to 
kp any of its assured who are meeting 
nth exceptional difficulties in these unusual 
mes, the Corporation has always been 
tady to give most sympathetic considera- 
pon to every case, believing as it does that 
he sound principles of adequate life 
surance were never more potently 
preg ne than in such .circumstances 
emg through which we are all now 
The amount paid in claims by death 
‘Ws an increase of £42,000, As in. 1941 
s amount paid is somewhat heavier than 
- Base the case in peace time, but if 
wance is made for the premature 
ll arising from war causes, the 
Sg -" comparison with the most 
valley ard table for assured lives is 
apes Of the amount of mortality 
les ‘942 which can be attributed to 

af Causes, 97 per cent. arose from 


asualties to : 
ee m 
Bervices embers of the fighting 


RATE OF INTEREST ON LIFE FUND 
With y 
TOM Our if 
amed duri 
 ¢ during the year 1942 was £4 4s. 8d. 


gard to interest income arising 
¢ fund, the gross rate of interest 
imum ip ages or 2s. per cent. per 
Ot 1941 Ths the corresponding figure 
he issues of Ser poration has supported 
lles: power b various war loans to its 
With the Tate et Se self-evident that 
cing lower _ new moneys so invested 
Ron the f age the average rate earned 

und's invested portfolio to date, 


there must be a gradual decrease in the 
overall yield. Nevertheless at whatever 
temporary cost to the Corporation there 
remains the merit of being a potent factor 
in helping to shoulder the gigantic financial 
burdens that the war has laid upon the 
whole country. While this situation must 
be accepted during the period of intense 
strain, it is essential that in the years follow- 
ing peace more scope should be exercisable 
in the choice of investments, in order that 
insututions such as our own may again be 
able to play their part in contributing to 
the financial requirements of business and 
industry. 


ANNUITY DEPARTMENT 


_ The business of the annuity department 
is somewhat larger than last year, but the 
capital redemption account again shows a 
reduction, As mentioned in my _ last 
address, it is the considered policy of your 
directors not to seek for any increase in 
either of these fields, at any rate for the 
time being. 

The year’s work of our trustee and 
executor department has been satisfactory. 
This is a business which calls for an 
immense amount of detailed supervision 
and, in consequence, the continued 
depletion of staff owing to war necessities 
has greatly @dded to the burden falling on 
those responsible for this branch of our 
activities. 

FIRE ACCOUNT 


I am happy to be able to presem to you 
this year an excellent fire account. 

Our total nett premium income on the 
combined sections of home, general foreign 
and the United States amounted to 
£1,645,000 as against £1,636,000 for the 
year 1941. While this increase is attri- 
butable to the home section, it is some- 
what surprising to see that our income in 
the general foreign field practically held 
its own with the previous year. In the 
first half of last year conditions in the 
home fire business were not promising, 
resulting from a heavy loss experience 
throughout Great Britain for that period, 
and although later conditions improved, the 
total home losses for the year were very 
heavy. Meanwhile a campaign to bring 
before the public the extreme importance 
of fire prevention, as a very tangible means 
of helping the country’s war efforts, was 
inaugurated under the auspices of the fire 
offices committee. It is as yet too early to 
say whether the improvement in losses. by 
fire recently experienced will be main- 
tained, but it is to be hoped that every 
success will accompany the efforts to 
impress on the public the importance of 
fire prevention now being made. 

Turning to the foreign field, we have 
reason to be satisfied with the results. It 
was only in the early part of last year that 
the effect on our business of the entry of 
Japan into the war began to be felt, and 
you will remember that we had important 
interests in the Far East, particularly in 
the Netherlands Indies and China. In this 
connection I should like to extend our 
sympathies to Messrs Butterfield and Swire. 
our esteemed agents of so many years’ 
standing in China, and to our other con- 
nections in those parts of the world who 
are now undergoing so many trials. It is 
our hope that the good will which we have 
for so long enjoved in the Far East will 
not experience any prolonged severance. 
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_ The United States figures show some 
improvement on those of twelve months 
ago. 

_ Taking our fire business as a whole, and 
including interest, there is this year avail- 
able a sum of £182,000 which we propose 
transferring to profit and loss account, a 
result which is most satisfactory. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


You may remember that in my opening 
remarks when reporting to you on the 
work of our marine department last year. 
I emphasised that the entry of Japan into 
the war would most surely increase the 
difficulties that would have to be faced 
by those undertaking marine insurance 
business. This proved to be so. Further, 
at the beginning of the year the American 
market in which the Corporation has for 
many years been interested, found itself 
faced with heavy and exceptional losses 
for which no previous provision had been 
made in respect of the terms under which 
the insurance business was undertaken. 
As a result, in common with all other 
British offices operating in the United 
States, the business received through our 
agents there has been, for the year in 
question, adversely affected. 

Nevertheless, conditions in the market 
here have continued to develop. not 
unfavourably. In particular, I would like 
to mention the recent setting up of a 
joint cargo committee. As you know, for 
many vears there has been a ioint hull 
committee, the influence of which has 
greatly facilitated the satisfactory trans- 
action of hull business, and tended to 
prevent hull rates from fluctuating too 
widelv, a benefit which I know is regarded 
by shinowners as desirable. . 

By the work so far completed the newly 
established joint cargo committee has 
already shown its usefulness, especially in 
the agreement reached, which became 
effective on the fifteenth of this month, for 
putting into force combined marine 
surcharges. We welcome the setting up 
of this committee and trust that the useful 
work it has already done will be but the 
forerunner of benefits which it will bring 
to the conduct of cargo business in» the 
London market. 

It is just five years since the Corpora- 
tion undertook the reorganisation of its 
marine department, and I am kappy to say 
that we can again make a transfer in this 
year’s accounts to profit and loss. The 
amount we propose transferring is £50,000. 
The marine fund thereafter will stand at 
£1,079,000, or 132 per cent. of the premium 
income. Your Court is pleased to feel 
that this fund contains a surplus larger than 
a year ago, but it should be realised that 
heavy calls for deferred repairs may be 
made on us in the future. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


In reviewing the year’s work of the 
accident department, I am glad to be able 
to tell you that very satisfactory results 
have been. obtained in the face of increasing 
difficulties. You will appreciate that thete 
has been an inevitable reduction in private 
motor car insurances, but it is gratifying 
to know that we have succeeded in retain- 
ing our quota of the commercial vehicles 
which are still on the roads, and we also - 
have a fair share of the insurance of 
Government vehicles used by the National 
Fire Service and the Civil Defence Organi- 
sation. 

Quite apart from our motor insurance 
business, our accident income is well spread, 
and on the whole of the home account the 
premiums have been maintained within 
8 per cent. of the previous year’s figure. It 
is perhaps not fitting to comment now upon 
the possible future of workmen’s compensa- 
tion business seeing that this and many 
other insurance problems are having the 
earnest consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government, but I do feel entitled to say 
that the established insurance companies 
have provided the maximum service which 
their organisations are capable of giving 
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in handling workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, and that in this respect, as in very 
many others, private enterprise has stood 
the test of time. 

The year’s experience in our overseas 
accident business shows the maintenance 
of a well-balanced portfolio notwith- 
standing the loss of premiums from enemy- 
occupied countries. Where there is a 
reduction in volume compared with the 
1941 account, this is principally due to 
deliberate policy on the part of the 
Corporation. This policy has had a con- 
siderable influence on the aggregate figures 
I am now submitting to you, and contri- 
butes to a substantial surplus from over- 
seas as well as from our operations at 
home. The combined account has pro- 
duced a profit of £185.000 which I feel 
sure you will agree is a matter for 
congratulation. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


It will perhaps be more convenient if 
at this point I deal with the general profit 
and loss account of the Corporation. It 
will be of particular gratification to you 
to see that in this year’s account the results 
of the departments of our business have 
disclosed the value of a powerful team 
all pulling their weight. In years past, 
one or other of our three departments of 
fire, accident and marine have shown 
excellent results individually, but rarely 
have they all had such a uniformly success- 
ful year. 

This year has brought excellent results 
from all three, so that with the inclusion 
of the profit from the trustee department, 
an amount of £428,000 has been brought 
into profit and loss as against £283,000 
from the same sources in 10941 and 
£212,000 in 1940. 

Our nett receipts in respect of general 
interest show a higher figure than last 
year, and I shall have a word to say on 
this point in a moment. The items on 
the expenditure side dq not, I think, call 
for any ‘special comment except perhaps 
to refer once again to the heavy amount 
necessitated for provision for taxation. 
Altogether the balance on general profit 
and loss account, which as vou are aware 
constitutes also our general reserve, is now 
£1,204,000, which amount has been carried 
to the balance-sheet./ 

It mav seem strange to vou that at a 
time when interest rates are at such low 
levels and when institutional investors such 
as ourselves are not only accumulating 
large sums in Government securities but 
are also having substantial amounts of 
securities hitherto held converted into 
others bearing in their turn a lower rate 
of interest, that the income from our 
investments should not have shown a 
larger decrease on pre-war figures. 


LARGER DIVIDENDS FROM ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES 


But one of the contributing causes lies 
in the receipt of larger dividends this vear 
from two of our associated companies, the 
Car and General Insurance Corporation 
and the Motor Union Insurance Company, 
Limited. Both these companies have now 
experienced a long period of successful 
trading, but it has required that time to 
establish them in their present strong 
financial position, and this could only have 
been done by the old-fashioned, but none 
the less eminently sound, policy of plough- 
ing the profits back into the business. The 
attainment of financial strength seldom 
permits of being in a hurry, and while 
both these comnanies could have made a 
larger contribution to our income at an 
earlier date, your directors have deemed it 
prudent to exercise natience over a fairly 
long period. 


DIVIDEND 


You have already been informed of vour 
directors’ recommendation to pay a final 
dividend of 19 per cent. for the year 1942, 
and I shall presently ask for your con- 
firmation of this proposal. This dividend, 
together with an interim dividend of 11 per 
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cent., paid in November last, will make a 
total dividend of 30 per cent., less tax, on 
the capital stock of the Corporation for 
the year 1942. 

a a gathered from what I 
have already said that the “Car and 
General” and the “ Motor Union” have 
again experienced a successful year S busi- 
ness, The “Car and General has 
reported a nett premium income for, the 
year of £1,818,000, and an underwriting 
profit of £167,000. Their total assets now 
amount to £3,027,000. 

Likewise the “ Motor Union” shows a 
nett premium income of £1,311,000 for 
1942, resulting in an underwriting profit 
of £139,000, while the assets +f that com- 
pany have now reached £3,439,000. 

The “State” has also had a reasonably 
good year, but the National Provincial 
Insurance Company is still very naturally 
feeling the effect of war conditions prevail- 
ing in the particular sphere of business 
in which it is principally engaged, and this 
year it has not been considered prudent 
for them to pay their usual dividend. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


This brings me to the end of my annual 
review of the actual results and figures in 
connection with the year’s work of the 
Corporation, but there are a few further 
points on which I should like to touch. 
We are now in the fourth year of war. 
Many things that four years ago we should 
have thought abnormal are now being 
accepted as the accompaniment of everyday 
existence, but it would not be right to 
accept the results of the year’s work of 
the Corporation without reflecting what 
has gone to their making, in extra strain 
and exertion on the part of all those who 
remain with us and have contributed to 
them. . Like everyone else, we are working 
now with a very depleted staff, and this 
applies not only to the head office but to 
our branch offices both here at home and 
abroad. As a Corporation we are, as you 
know, with other companies* acting as 
agents for the Government in operating 
both the War Risks Commodity Insurance 
scheme and the War Damage Act, Part II. 
The work on both these tasks grows no 
less, but we are further represented on 
local technical (fire prevention) commit- 
tees, and on committees to assist the 
Ministry of Food in the salvage of food 
and feeding stuffs, while acting also on 
Board of Trade committees in the settling 
of claims under the War Risks Insurance 
Act, and helping in the war effort in many 
other directions. . 

In pre-war days our staff in the United 
Kingdom alone numbered 1,185, of which 
839 were men. Of this latter number, 
465 have been released for war services, 
which amounts to §5 per cent. of the pre- 
war number. From our foreign branches 
no less than .135 men are now serving in 
various Capacities connected with the war. 
Many of our female staff have also jgined 
the Services, and we recognise that those 
remaining with us are now undertaking 
many forms of work in civil defence in 
addition to their duties at the office. 

These figures reflect the serious gap that 
now exists in our pre-war personnel and 
gives a vivid picture of the extra burden 
placed upon those remaining. I am grieved 
to say that up to the present we have 
received news that 20 have already given 
their lives for their country on active ser- 
vice, and in paying tribute to their memory 
we send our deepest sympathy to their 
relatives and friends. Four civilians among 
our number have died through enemy 
action and we equally mourn their loss. 
We remember also those who are posted 
as “missing,” and those who, as prisoners 
of war, are undergoing the hardship and 
loneliness of captivity in enemy countries. 

That is the price of war, but, bitter as 
it is, no hazard must stand in the path of 
victory. 

I think we can all feel that the Royal 
Exchange and those who carry on its work 
are playing a direct part in helping on the 
country’s cause, and while the role may 
be unspectacular, the general economic life 
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of the nation must be kept going, Wher. 
it be in business or elsewhere ang 
call on those of us serving the (Race, 
at home is no less than it is to thi. 
are upholding our cause abroad ¥ be 
should like to take this occasion’ o, 
behalf, to express our great appreci nd 
the efforts that have been made this mt 
our general manager, the executive and sup 
our local boards and agents both age 
overseas, to the end that the affairs of v 
Corporation may prosper. I have me fas 
that if it is humanly possible to do so +, 
record of service will be maintained, 35; 
provided no unforeseen misfortune ‘oy. 
takes us, that the future welfare of «, 
Corporation and the safekeeping of 
traditions, built up over 223 years. m» 
be left safely in the hands of those wiy 
have produced the excellent results | ho» 
had the gratification of presenting to vas 
today. ne 

The Governor then invited question 
from stockholders and, none being askes 
moved: “That the printed report ani 
accounts of the Corporation for the yex 
1942 be adopted.” 

Mr Charles L. Dalziel (the sy. 
Governor) seconded the resolution, an¢ 
was carried unanimously. 

The proposed further dividend of 19 pe 
cent., making 30 per cent., less tax, fg 
the year, was approved. 

The auditor, Sir Nicholas FE, Wye. 
house, K.B.E., was reappointed, and %+ 
proceedings then terminated. 








NORTH BRITISH AND 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The one hundred and thirty-third annua 
general meeting of this company will & 
held, on the 6th instant, in Edinburgh. 

The following is an extract from th 
statement to the shareholders by the Hon. 
Arthur O. Crichton, the deputy-chairma 
of the general court of directors. 

Life Department.—The net new bus 
ness for 1942 amounted to £2,394,670, % 
compared with £1,945,348 for the previous 
year. Claims by death or matuny 
amounted to £2,317,640 after, deducting 
re-assurances, Of this sum, £20612 
represents claims directly due to the Wa 
The consideration for annuities granite 
amounted to £152,379 by single paymest 
and £51,441 by annual premium. _ 

Fire Department.—The premium income 
showed practically no change, while cae 
loss ratio at 43.02 per cent. was hight 
by .37 per cent. Loss experience wa 
again satisfactory both at home and from 
all main fields abroad. The underwritnt 
profit of 8.19 per cent, compared = 
.7.66 per cent. for the preceding year. 


interest on investments increased % 
£6,260. ill 

Casualty Department.—Our  casue! 
business is transacted by the Railwa’ 
Passengers’ Assurance Company.  ** 


premium income was £63,966 less than 
1941, and the loss ratio at 46.37 per ct" 
was higher by 1.51 per cent. The = 
writing profit was 13.07 per cent, He 
pared with 12.67 per cent. in the prev’ ’ 
year. Net interest was slightly down * 
£72,641. of tht 
Marine Department.—Premiums foe 
Ocean Marine Insurance Compal’ 
Limited, increased by £389,210 WG 
figure for 1941. Claims and ¢xPe” 
together were heavier in percentage. - 
interest es £43,447, eed 
100,000 has been trans 
ne loss account from profits of past years 
now closed. oe fit, {itt 
The combined underwriting Pro i 
-casualty and marine, was £623,004 e dtt 
£556,348 in the prevjous year, — he 
the continuing difficult condit! mt cot 
directors feel the shareholders WU jing 
sider satisfactory. We are recomm 


the same rate of dividend as last yeat. 
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LONDON ASSURANCE 


SATISFACTORY YEAR'S 
OPERATIONS 


2 annual general court of the London 


Th g 
sete will be held, on the Sth instant, 


London, | , 

The following is an extract from the 
srement by the Governor, Mr R, Olat 
ymbro, on the report of directors and 
Wlance-sheet. " 

The life department new business for 
942 totalled £1,710,734, which represehts 
veatively substantial imcrease over that 
che previous year. The premium income 
mounted to £863,078, and the fund as at 
xe close of the year was £11,708,027, 
ing an increase Of £389,540 over that ot 
ne previous year, : : 

The fire department premium income 
: {2,513,057 represents an increase of 
97128 over the previous year. Claims 
sd and outstanding show a ratio of 43.4 
- cent, compared with 45.8 per cent., 
i commission and expenses of manage- 
ent are 48.9 per cent. compared with 
ys per cent. ‘Lhe amount transferred to 
vit and loss account, after providing for 
¢ increase in the reserves of £26,851 for 
nexpired risks, is £164,226, or 6.5 per 
ent, of the premium income ; a very sub- 
antial improvement over hat of the 
revious year, 

The accident department premium in- 
me at £1,362,661 shows a slight decrease 
¢ £23,751, which is remarkably small. 
he amount transferred to profit and loss 
count is £253,752, or 18.6 per cent. of 
premium income, compared with 15.5 
er cent. in the previous year. 

The premium income in the marine 
epartment shows an_ increase of 
163,547, the figure for 1942 being 
2627,400. After transferring £250,000 
p profit and loss account, the marine fund 
pands at {2,421,874 compared with 
2.087,179 brought in at the commence- 
ent of the year, 


GRICULTURAL MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


INCREASED FOOD PRODUCTION 





The fourteenth ordinary general meeting 
the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, 
mited, was held on the 29th ultimo in 
00G0n . 
Sir Harry Goschen, Bart., K.B.E. (the 
arman) said that during the year just 
Med they had completed further long- 
tm advances of £395,556, bringing their 
mod total loans up to £14,293,083 
ed on first mortgage of 962,560 acres. 
fe was glad to be able to report a fur- 
ner reduction of over 30 per cent. in the 
‘ats of interest and capital repayments. 
. 9S per cent. of the amounts 
. ry fell due during the year had been 
by March 31st, and the total of all 
“ars tepresented only slightly more than 
quarter of 1 per cent. of the aggre- 
Ale of loans outstanding. 


Spe farming year of 1942 was another 
* tumph in the effort for increased 
™ Production. The total amount of 
main food produced from our land had 
~ increased by more than 70 per cent. 
- die Whilst harvest conditions 
lewh Cult in the west and north west, 

re what was probably the coun- 


*S greatest harvest of all time was 


Mhered with little loss. 


to the balance-sheet, cash and free 
” pa ene we over £3 millions, 
' “ as available for emplo ent 
‘ong-term loans when the Con pont 
Wht be that in the near future there 
ation many opportunities for the cor- 
a be of further assistance to the 
tiny UoUStry and that in the post-war 
bled ~~ agriculture they might be en- 
Mrovidin to the full their main function 
8 long-term credit to agriculture 
The Most favourable terms. 


Teport was unanimously adopted. 
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THE ALLIANCE TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


APPRECIATION OF INVESTMENTS 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 
MR JAMES PRAIN 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
the Alliance ‘Trust Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 30th ultimo, at the company’s 
office, Dundee. 

The following is the statement of Mr 
James Prain (the chairman), which was 
issued with the report: — 

It has been decided to discontinue for 
the time being the practice of issuing 
separately a report of the proceedings of 
the annual mecting: my customary review 
of the position of the company will not 
be addressed, therefore, to that meeting, 
but is submitted herewith along with the 
directors’ report and statement of accounts. 
The proceedings of the annual meeting 
will be confined to the formal resolutions 
and to the transaction of any other 
competent business which may arise. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


_ The results of the past year, as shown 
in the revenue account, do not call for 
much comment on this occasion. At our 
meeting a year ago I informed you of the 
extent of our interests in those areas in 
the Far East which were in enemy occupa- 
tion. The figure I gave you at that time 
of the incom: we expected to lose in a 
full year was an amount equivalent to 
rather less than 2} per cent. on the ordinary 
stock. The actual result shows that we 
have collected revenue during the year of 
£641,668, which: falls short of that of the 
previous year by some £8,000, a reduction 
of less than I per cent. on the ordinary 
stock. It follows, therefore, our experience 
from our investments generally has been 
reasonably satisfactory, and this, together 
with a small improvement in the collections 
from the mortgage business, has served to 
mitigate the immediate effects on our 
finances of the military reverses in the 
Far East. 


THE DIVIDEND 


On the expenses side of the account the 
charge for income tax is somewhat heavier 
this year owing to the fact that in the early 
months of the previous year interest and 
dividends were still paid to us under deduc- 
tion of tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, while in the 
period under review the standard rate of 
Ios. was deducted from us throughout. The 
result then is that there is available for 
distribution, after discharging our obliga- 
tions to the holders of debenture and prefer- 
ence stocks, an amount equivalent to 36 per 
cent. on th: ordinary stock. From this we 
have set aside £60,000 to the general con- 
tingent fund and we propose, for the sixth 
year in succession, to pay a dividend of 
25 per cent. and leave a modest amount to 
increase the carry forward. 


IMPROVEMENT IN STOCK EXCHANGE 
VALUES 


A review of the conditions which have 
prevailed during the past. year would not 
be complete without some reference to the 
very considerable improvement in Stock 
Exchange values which has taken place. 
The upward movement has been most 
marked in the last six months of 1942; 
in that short space of time a list of some 
of our representative industrial ordinary 
shares shows on the average a rise in market 
value of from 20 per cent. to 2§ per cent. 
This movement has not been confined to 
ordinary shares ; under a strong demand for 
stocks of any reasonable investment quality, 
debenture and preference stocks have also 
moved upwards but to a lesser extent. The 
scope for appreciation here is limited by 
the nature of the stocks and by the fact 
that in many cases adjustment to conform to 
the existing low rates of interest had already 
taken place to some extent. The effect of 
this general rise in values as applied to a 
varied list of securities, such as we hold 
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in this company, would show a very 
substantial improvement indeed overall, and 
therefore a considerable surplus over book 
cost. The precise figure is not of any great 
moment, for, as is being increasingly recog- 
nised, these Stock Exchange valuations, 
which are here today and gone tomorrow, 
are not of any permanent import. The true 
criterion of an investment company’s posi- 
tion is its ability to earn and to maintain 
income at a reasonable level. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE SITUATION 


I am not suggesting, of course, that 
nothing can ever be learned from Stock 
Exchange movements. In more normal 
times a major moveme.it such as this would 
indicate confidence in a trade revival 
bringing in its train prosperity and increas- 
ing returns. A good example of this was in 
the year 1933, when after a long period of 
depression signs of trade revival were at 
last discerned and there followed a sharp 
and sustained upward movement on the 
Stock Exchanges comparable in extent to 
what has taken place in 1942. The appre- 
ciation which took place then in our invest- 
ments was to us a matter of some signifi- 
cance, opening up as it did a prospect of a 
period of more satisfactory revenue collec- 
tions, an expectation which was subsequently 
fulfilled. No such promise accompanies the 
buoyant markets of 1942. It is well known 
that the present situation has arisen from a 
combination of factors—the officially con- 
trolled rate of interest, the avenues for 
investment abroad not only closed but the 
traffic reversed by repatriation of large sums 
invested overseas—resulting in an invest- 
ment demand of considerable volume. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The outlook—the immediate outlook—for 
our business remains little changed. Nothing 
comparable with the loss of our possessions 
in the Far East has occurred to affect us 
adversely in the current year. Some loss 
of revenue is bound to result from the 
redemption or conversion of debenture 
stocks by companies which can _ take 
advantage of the present low interest rates 
to arrange their borrowings on terms more 
advantageous to themselves. The effect of 
dwindling supplies in certain trades and the 
outcome of the policy of concentration 
which is now being applied to industry 
must also give rise to some uncertainties. 
But, broadly, the process of adjustment to 
wartime conditions is well on the way. The 
effect of the Excess Profits Tax is now 
known; the operation of this duty effec- 
tively prevents higher returns to the 
investor. I am hopeful, however, that our 
earnings in the current financial year will 
not be greatly dissimilar to those we now 
submit for your approval. 


GENERAL CEYLON RUBBER 
AND TEA ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


The forty-fifth annual ordinary general 
meeting of this company was held, on the 
22nd ultimo, in London. 

The following are extracts from the 
statement of the chairman, Mr J. Gilroy 
Annan, circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

It is satisfactory that the financial posi- 
tion is a strong one. All export coupon 
issues and operations necessitated under 
the Ceylon tea and rubber ordinances were 
eliminated as from June Ist last and the 
1942 crops amount to: Tea 2,566,950 Ib. 
and rubber 1,893,281 Ib. The entire output 
of Ceylon tea and rubber is purchased at 
the basic rates on behalf of the Ministry 
of Food and the Ministry of Supply 
respectively. There will, therefore, be no 
further public auctions locally. 

The estates generally are in good order, 
but the cost of production continues to 
rise, and it is impossible to make any 
accurate forecast of what costs over a given 
period will be, and estimates these days 
can only be considered as guides. 

The report was adopted. 
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SELFRIDGE (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED 
RESULTS 


HEAVY TAXATION PROVISION 
MR H. A. HOLMES’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Selfridge 
(Holdings) Limited was held, on the 
30th ultimo, at 400 Oxford Street, London, 
W. 1. 

The following is quoted from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr H. A. Holmes, 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

Before attempting to review the figures, 
I would again cmphasise that Selfridge 
(Holdings) Limited owns the share capital 
of Selfridges Limited, the separate com- 
pany which was formed two years ago to 
operate the business. 


SELFRIDGES LIMITED 


The balance of trading profit of Selfridges 
Limited, after making full provision for 
depreciation of leaseholds, fixtures and 
plant and all other expenses, and after 
reserving £25,000 for deferred repairs, is 
£441,324 against £296,758. In this time 
of emergency it is not possible for us to 
undertake to the normal extent the outlays 
necessary under this heading, and in trans- 
ferring £25,000 last year and a similar sum 
in the present accounts to reserve for 
deferred maintenance, we are only creating 
a fund which will eventually be required 
to undertake the arrears which, meantime, 
must be cumulative. 

After deducting interest on debenture 
stocks, £55,802, and setting aside under 
the terms of the trust deeds £32,011 for 
the redemption of debenture stocks, the 
net profit for the year is £353,511, an 


increase of £150,541 over the figure a year 
ago. 


RESERVE FOR TAXATION 


The matter of taxation is one which has 

had to be very carefully considered by your 
board, as we recognise that the best quali- 
fied opinion has accepted the principle of 
making full reserve for all taxation liabilities 
arising from profits earned to date, 
although some considerable portion of such 
liability may not become payable for a 
year or so ahead. Owing to the method of 
cofmputing income tax payable by new 
companies during their earlier years, and 
for this purpose Selfridges Limited is so 
regarded, it is, under prevailing rates of 
taxation, only possible to create a full reserve 
over a period. Therefore, after providing 
the sum of £180,000 for the estimated 
balance of taxation applicable to the year 
ended January 31, 1943, the directors have, 
in addition, set aside a further £100,000 
to start a reserve for future taxation. This 
figure will not fully meet the estimated 
liability due on January 1, 1944, but it 
is a big contribution towards it and we 
hope to make up the full reserve as soon 
as practicable. 
; The making of these heavy and excep- 
uonal taxation appropriations has had the 
effect of reducing drastically the balance of 
profit available for distribution, which, after 
bringing in £24,970 from last year, amounts 
to £98,481. After declaring a dividend of 
12} per cent., less tax, requiring £62,500, 
which has been paid to Selfridge (Holdings) 
Limited, and transferring £10,000 to staff 
benevolent account, there remains a balance 
of £25,981 to be carried forward to next 
year. 


PRUDENT FINANCE 


. It will be observed that the capital 
. reserve of £1,074,639, which was created 
against the value of freehold and 
leasehold properties, remains the same and 
that the further reserves consisting of 
sinking funds for redemption of debenture 
stocks, reserves for future taxation and 
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deferred repairs together with unappro- 
priated balance of profit and loss account 
have increased during the year by £158,021 
to £247,606. The prudent financial treat- 
ment of the profits to which I have referred, 
will, I feel sure, commend itself to you. I 
need not stress that a conservative policy 
is calculated to build up a position of 
strength which will when the war is over 
enable the business to face with confidence 
any conditions which may arise. The grow- 
ing strength of our financial position 1s 
indicated by the large increase in the 
current assets which have risen from 
£1,.092,297 to £1,422,606 against current 
liabilities of £505,586, which have only 
increased by £128,839. Current assets 
include stock in trade, which is again higher 
at £747,810 as comvared with £523,812, 
and cash and investments which have risen 
from £447,336 to £588,899. 

It is fortunate that my prognostications 
a year ago regarding the curtailment of 
supplies proved to be premature, but it is 
very evident now that this factor will 
become more serious for the remainder of 
the war period. It would not be wise, 
therefore, for us to anticipate anything but 
leaner times in the immediate future, but 
I have the greatest confidence in the post- 
war outlook, when not only current require- 
ments, but much in the way of arrears of 
consumer goods, will have to be met over 
a period. 

. 


SELFRIDGE (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


Having dealt with the figures of the 
operating company and the special appro- 
priations to the reserves of that company, 
the effect of the transfers has necessarily 
restricted the dividend paid to Selfridge 
(Holdings) Limited, although the net 
income from this source is more than 
doubled at £62,500 as against the corre- 
sponding figure of £30,000 a year ago. 
Inclusive of this dividend, the total income 
for the year is £79,975. After meeting the 
outgoings for ground rents, interest and 
other expenses as shown in the profit and 
loss account, amounting to £30,221, there 
is a net surplus for the year of £49,754 as 
against a comparable figure of £11,339. 
After adding the balance brought in from 
last vear, £15,365, the sum to be dealt with 
is £65,119. 

In accordance with the terms of the 
scheme of arrangement approved two 
years ago, 70 per cent. of the distributable 
balance (up to a maximum of £63,307 per 
annum) must be applied to reducing the 
amounts owing to the secured creditors. 
Accordingly £17,708 is allocated towards 
the redemption of the “A” secured income 
redemption stock, £5,312 towards redemp- 
tion of the “B” secured income redemp- 
tion stock and £10,968 in reduction of 
mortgages, leaving a balance of £31,131, 
which the directors recommend be carried 
forward to the next account. I might 
remind you that when the balance of the 
“A” secured income redemption stock, 
which is about to be reduced to £82,292, 
is Cleared off, the amount of income to be 
applied to repay- secured creditors will drop, 
so that the maximum repayments in any 
one year will not exceed £29,974, against 
the present maximum of £63,307. 


SHARES IN OPERATING COMPANY 


The shares in the operating company 
appear at the nominal value of £1,000,000, 
but the real value will depend on future 
earnings, and even on the returns made 
during the last two years it would not be 
difficult to justify a much higher valuation. 
There is no change in the figure of 
£1,204,305, representing the properties 
forming the northern site, which must be 
regarded as a frozen asset during the war 
emergency period. 

My references to the reserves in the 
operating company and the repayment of 
indebtedness by the parent company make 
it clear to stockholders that their capital 
position and future prospects have con- 
siderably improved during the year. 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEy 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
LIMITED 


UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND fo, 
KEL 


N 


The annual general meeting of 4 
International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo. ' 
Toronto. ’ 

Mr Robert C. Stanley (chairman 4; 

be bd ° K 
president), in the course of his address 
said: At the last annual meeting | ¢: 
cussed at some length the expansion proje, 
which had been undertaken at an estimate 
cost of $35,000,000 to increase our outpy 
of nickel in all forms by 50,000,000 pound 
per annum over the 1940 production ray 
I am pleased to report that this work \ 
being promptly and satisfactorily cog. 
pleted and we are already producing nick! 
at the rate which was forecast last yey, 
It is, moreover, gratifying to say that » 
financial aid from Government or frog 
banks has been needed for this programm 

Distribution of nickel, now restricted 1 
essential war uses, remains entirely unde 
the direction of Governmental agencig 
Heavy demand continues, and at tim 
seems to be insatiable. The impresin 
held by the public may be that an acy 
shortage of nickel has existed and sj 
exists. The facts are that, while we ha 
strained our production facilities to t% 
utmost, essential deliveries of nickel hy 
been made promptly, and no shut-dow 
of essential war production are known 1 
have occurred due to failure of nick 
supply. The situation in recent month 
has progressively improved, due ‘o ou 
increased output, to the accelerated retun 
of nickel-bearing scrap to steel mills a 
to the constructive conservation measur 
which have been adopted by Government 
and industry. 

We continue to be the largest produc 
of copper in the British Empire and th 
world’s largest producer of the platinum 
metals. 

TAXATION AND PROFITS 


Net profit after provision for taxes § 
$33,301,829, comparable with $34,350.40! 
in 1941. While the dollar volume ol bus- 
ness in 1942 was only slightly less that 
the previous high figure of 1941, cos 
increased to an amount greater than cou 
be offset by gains .from operating ¢ 
ciencies. The great imcrease in taxes ° 
exemplified by a comparison with 1937, b. 
most profitable year in the companys ™ 
tory. In 1937, when our average sellig 
prices were higher and production ons 
lower, profit was $60,650,514 before ta 
provision of $10,350,890, whereas 2 
profit was $57,781,114 before tax baer 
of $25,079,285. A comparison of a 
and taxes per share of common stock © 
the same years is even more rary . 
the year 1937 shareholders received 7 
per share and tax provision mee 
71 cents per share, while in pe 
holders received $2.00 per share anc 
were $1.72 per share. 


POST-WAR POLICY AND PLANNING 

At this time, with ultimate — 
certain, we must further intensify 1 : 
than slacken our efforts to end 7 
It is, moreover, the duty of Se 
management to prepare now for ; on , 
of peace. This your company 3s 6 bn 
I believe that our accomplishments * 
the war, coupled with intelligent Pr ~ 
at this time, foreshadow equally eal 
tory accomplishments in the Oe 
period, One needs only to es sin 
endless procession of trucks, tant: © 
and ships moving to the fighting ened 
order to realise the diversified us wer 
nickel in war material. The rd J 
reason for this great demand for a 
is its intrinsic value as an alloyins nit! 
More manufacturers are now using —.. 


than ever before and are becomuns | ng 
with its qualities. It is quite P ll becee 
many war-time uses of today 
peace-time uses of tomorrow. 
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FOR and . ° 
o2 in The Economist, on April «7th, suggests that . 
a ahs of silver for industrial purposes is making progress ee " 
of a in this country. So far the United States apparently con- : 
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to tg Mint, but after the introduction of restrictions on the use 
kel har of foreign silver in November, 1942, civilian users, despite 
ut-down the high price, absorbed the whole of the current output. 
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(Continued from page 566) 


silver and Platinum as War Materials 


The British Government's request to the United States 
Canada for lend-lease supplies of. silver, discussed on 


Under a conservation order, introduced at the end of 
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February, the use of domestic silver for non-war purposes 


has been cut to one-half of the use in either 1941 or 1942. 


tinues to be the pioneer in this latest field of silver utilisa- 
tion. The great bulk of the US Treasury’s free silver stock 
has been assigned to the State-owned Defence Plant Cor- 
tion, which is using it for “non-consuming pur- 
ses” in war plant. This means mainly employment as 
“bus bars” and other concentrated electrical wiring in 
aluminium, graphite, synthetic phenol, and 
similar works which are dependent on a regular and large 
supply of electricity. The silver thus employed frees large 
quantities of copper for munitions production, although the 
silyer itself is not “consumed,” and—being lend-leased 
only—will have to be returned to the Treasury after the 
war. In addition, the United States war industries have 
large supplies of silver available for “consuming pur- 
poses,” i.c., for machine parts and alloys such as solder 
and bearing metals. Virtually the whole of the current 
United States silver imports are now being utilised for 
these purposes. In future imports are likely to be supple- 
mented by a substantial part of the supplies of “ domestic 
silver.” Until last autumn all supplies of US domestic 
silver (which costs 71.1I cents per ounce, against 45 cents 
for foreign silver), had been absorbed by the United States 


This measure, together with a further tightening in the 
restrictions for foreign silver, will, according te the War 
Production Board, allow the conservation of 25,000,000 
ounces of silver per annum. These additional supplies will 


utilised for essential industrial 


x 


Besides silver, platinum has recently become an im- 
portant war metal. As was pointed out on page 343 in The 
Economist on September 
Government last year imposed a 
platinum stocks and sales in order to prevent any supplies 
from falling into the hands of the Axis. This preventive 
measure has since the beginning of this year been supple- 
mented by a general prohibition to use platinum, platinum- 
bearing metals, or compounds for jewellery purposes. An- 
nouncing that prohibition, the War Production Board 
stated that platinum is needed for many vital war purposes 
for which substitutes are not available, and that accessible 
supplies of platinum are “ only just about equal to essential 
needs.” As the jewellery trade has until late last year been 
the chief platinum-consuming trade, and accounted for 
over two-fifths of total consumption, the new order at once 
released substantial supplies of the metal for war needs. 
Moreover, ;current production of platinum is increasing 
with the growing Canadian copper and nickel output, 
which provides over one-half of the world’s platinum sup- 
plies as by-product. (The main war uses of platinum were 
described in The Economist on September 12, 1942. In its 
announcement of the new conservation order, the US War 
Production Board referred to another vital war use, as wire 
in radio valves, and other communications equipment.) 
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STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


BoTH before and after the holiday, turnover 
in the markets tended to contract, although 
there was a fair amount of speculative 
«tivity in home rail shares and diamond 
sues, Nevertheless, demand for stock was 
ficient to raise The Financial News 
ordinary share index to a new peak at 
%5. The gilt-edged market was dull 
throughout, some selling after the holiday 
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of long-dated and irredeemable stocks 
reducing quotations, while  short-dated 
issues were hardly steady. Almost the only 
feature of the foreign rail market was a 
general advance of around one point for 
Japanese bonds. San Paulo 7 per cent 
stock was prominent among Brazilian loans, 
and there was some support for Greek and 
Portuguese stocks. Speculative demand 
in the home ra‘l market reached its peak 
before the holiday, but several advances 
were recorded later. On balance, GWR 
and LMS ordinary issues were outstanding, 
with advances of 2? and 2} points, respec- 
tively, while among the marginal preference 
issues Southern preferred rose 3} points. 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


Argentine rail stocks responded on hopes 
of a revision of the exchange rate, deben- 
ture stocks rising a point and more, with 
smaller gains for the junior issues. 

The industrial market was quiet, but not 
without interest. Brewery shares were 
firm, Meux and Ind Coope rising 1s. 3d., 
although Guinness lost 1s. Tobacco shares 
were virtually unchanged. Movements in 
the motor and aircraft section were 
irregular, Leyland, Albion and Bristol 
Aeroplane weakening, while De Havilland 
rose Is. 6d. among several smaller gains. 
In the heavy industrial section, Whitehead 
Iron and Allied Ironfounders were promi- 
nent, but gains nowhere exceeded a few 
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COMPANY MEETINGS—continued 


THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED 


TOTAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
£10,000,000 


; The eighty-second annual general meet- 
‘ng of the Royal London Mutual Insurance 
ee? Limited, was held, on the 27th 
mo, at Winchester House, London. 
dir _K. Wiseman, joint managing 
pom in presenting the directors’ report 
‘nd statement of accounts for 1942, said : — 
a uring the past year we have given 
“ty assistance in our’ capacity to the war 
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ts dus ort, both as regards manpower and 
plana ancially, 

: satis i rocnannne assistance to the war effort 
post-W Tesented by a_ subscription of 
yalise the {4:364,000 to War Loans. Our total sub- 
xs, plane “ Pulon since the outbreak of war amounts 
front a 412,000,000, 

usage : ; total income for the year amounted 
princ! 410,150,000, an increase of £506,000. 


or nickel “ S Is the first time our income has 





ng met a £10,000,000,, and is another 
ng nick pone in our history. 

g fan aon combined premium income 
vable 2 £429 ed to £8,179,000, an increase of 
| becom 000 over the previous year. 





€ total claims and surrenders paid 








during the year amounted to £3,646,000, 
and the amount added to the funds as 
provision for future payments was 
£3,853,000, these two items _ together 
totalling £7,499,000. War claims paid 
during the year amounted to £140,000, 
including £41,000 on the lives of civilians 
killed by enemy action. This brings the 
total war claims paid to £525,000. 

The total claims already paid by the 
Society since its foundation now amount 
to £65,148,000. The total funds, which are 
required as part of the provision for future 
payments to policyholders, amount to 

73,000. 

tae income in the ORDINARY 
BRANCH for the year (including considera- 
tion for annuities granted) amounted to 
£2,133,000, an increase of £105,000 over 
the previous year. The new sums assured 
amounted to £3,324,000. The amount paid 
in respect of claims and_ surrenders 
amounted to £1,253,000. The amount 
disbursed in surrenders showed a further 
reduction, a satisfactory feature reflecting 
present-day conditions. 

In the INDUSTRIAL BRANCH the 
premium income for the year amounted to 
£6,045,000, showing the handsome increase 
of £356,000 over the previous year. Claims 
and surrenders amounted to £2,389,000. 

The BALANCE-SHEET shows that the 
assets total £55,754,000, an increase of 
£3,848,000 over the previous year. Stock 
Exchange securities represent 78.2 per cent. 


of the total, the remainder consisting mainly 
of mortgages, loans on public rates, freehold 
and leasehold properties and ground rents. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 





GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of the 
General Accident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 
28th ultimo, at Perth. 

Sir Francis Norie-Miller, Bt., presided, 
and the following are extracts from his 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

The satisfactory results demonstrate the 
strength of the foundations upon which 
our great company is built. We propose 
adding another 2s. 6d. per share to the 
paid-up ordinary capital, making the total 
share capital £1,500,000, and I hope it will 
be possible to make the shares fully paid 
in the future. We have a general reserve 
of £2,000,000. We have also an invest- 
ment reserve of £988,000. We have a staff 
pension fund of almost £600,000, £100,000 
provided for war contingency reserve, and 
specific reserves in the departments of over 
£,17,000,000. 

The report was adopted. 
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SELFRIDGE (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED 
RESULTS 


HEAVY TAXATION PROVISION 
MR H. A. HOLMES’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Selfridge 
(Holdings) Limited was held, on the 
30th ultimo, at 400 Oxford Street, London, 
W. 1. 

The following is quoted from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr H. A. Holmes, 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

Before attempting to review the figures, 
I would again emphasise that Selfridge 
(Holdings) Limited owns the share capital 
of Selfridges Limited, the separate com- 
pany which was formed two years ago to 
operate the business. 


SELFRIDGES LIMITED 


The balance of trading profit of Selfridges 
Limited, after making full provision for 
depreciation of leaseholds, fixtures and 
plant and all other expenses, and after 
reserving £25,000 for deferred repairs, is 
£441,324 against £296,758. In this time 
of emergency it is not possible for us to 
undertake to the normal extent the outlays 
necessary under this heading, and in trans- 
ferring £25,000 last year and a similar sum 
in the present accounts to reserve for 
deferred maintenance, we are only creating 
a fund which will eventually be required 
to undertake the arrears which, meantime, 
must be cumulative. 

After deducting interest on debenture 
stocks, £55,802, and setting aside under 
the terms of the trust deeds £32,011 for 
the redemption of debenture stocks, the 
net profit for the year is £353,511, an 


increase of £150,541 over the figure a year 
ago. 


RESERVE FOR TAXATION 


The matter of taxation is one which has 

had to be very carefully considered by your 
board, as we recognise that the best quali- 
fied opinion has accepted the principle of 
making full reserve for all taxation liabilities 
arising from profits earned to date, 
although some considerable portion of such 
liability may not e payable for a 
year or so ahead. Owing to the method of 
cofmputing income tax payable by new 
companies during their earlier years, and 
for this purpose Selfridges Limited is so 
regarded, it is, under prevailing rates of 
taxation, Only possible to create a full reserve 
over a period. Therefore, after providing 
the sum of £180,000 for the estimated 
balance of taxation applicable to the year 
ended January 31, 1943, the directors have, 
in addition, set aside a further £100,000 
to start a reserve for future taxation. This 
figure will not fully meet the estimated 
liability due on January 1, 1944, but it 
is a big contribution towards it and we 
hope to make up the full reserve as soon 
as practicable. 
_ The making of these heavy and excep- 
uonal taxation appropriations has had the 
effect of reducing drastically the balance of 
profit available for distribution, which, after 
bringing in £24,970 from last year, amounts 
to £98,481. After declaring a dividend of 
12} per cent., less tax, requiring £62,500, 
which has been paid to Selfridge (Holdings) 
Limited, and transferring £10,000 to staff 
benevolent account, there remains a balance 
of £25,981 to be carried forward to next 
year. 


PRUDENT FINANCE 


. It will be observed that the capital 
. Teserve of £1,074,639, which was created 
against the book value of freehold and 
leasehold properties, remains the same and 
that the further reserves consisting of 
sinking funds for redemption of debenture 
stocks, reserves for future taxation and 
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deferred repairs together with unappro- 
priated balance of profit and loss account 
have increased during the year by £158,021 
to £247,606. The prudent financial treat- 
ment of the profits to which I have referred, 
will, I feel sure, commend itself to you. I 
need not stress that a conservative policy 
is calculated to build up a position of 
strength which will when the war is over 
enable the business to face with confidence 
any conditions which may arise. The grow- 
ing strength of our financial position 1s 
indicated by the large increase in the 
current assets which have risen from 
£1,092,297 to £1,422,606 against current 
liabilities of £505,586, which have only 
increased by £128,839. Current assets 
include stock in trade, which is again higher 
at £747,810 as compared with £523,812, 
and cash and investments which have risen 
from £447,336 to £588,899. sh) 

It is fortunate that my prognostications 
a year ago regarding the curtailment of 
supplies proved to be premature, but it is 
very evident now that this factor will 
become more serious for the remainder of 
the war period. It would not be wise, 
therefore, for us to anticipate anything but 
leaner times in the immediate future, but 
I have the greatest confidence in the post- 
war outlook, when not only c'1rrent require- 
ments, but much in the way of arrears of 
consumer goods, will have to be met over 
a period. 


SELFRIDGE (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


Having dealt with the figures of the 
operating company and the special appro- 
priations to the reserves of that company, 
the effect of the transfers has necessarily 
restricted the dividend paid to Selfridge 
(Holdings) Limited, although the net 
income from this source is more than 
doubled at £62,500 as against the corre- 
sponding figure of £30,000 a year ago. 
Inclusive of this dividend, the total income 
for the year is £79,975. After meeting the 
outgoings for ground rents, interest and 
other expenses as shown in the profit and 
loss account, amounting to £30,221, there 
is a net surplus for the year of £49,754 as 
against a comparable figure of £11,339. 
After adding the balance brought in from 
last vear, £15,365, the sum to be dealt with 
is £65,119. 

In accordance with the terms of the 
scheme of arrangement approved two 
years ago, 70 per cent. of the distributable 
balance (up to a maximum of £63,307 per 
annum) must be applied to reducing the 
amounts owing to the secured creditors. 
Accordingly £17,708 is allocated towards 
the redemption of the “A” secured income 
redemption stock, £5,312 towards redemp- 
tion of the “B” secured income redemp- 
tion stock and £10,968 in reduction of 
mortgages, leaving a balance of £31,131, 
which the directors recommend be carried 
forward to the next account. I might 
remind you that when the balance of the 
“A” secured income redemption stock, 
which is about to be reduced to £82,292, 
is cleared off, the amount of income to be 
applied to repay-secured creditors will drop, 
so that the maximum repayments in any 
one year will not exceed £29,974, against 
the present maximum of £63,307. 


SHARES IN OPERATING COMPANY 


The shares in the operating company 
appear at the nominal value of £1,000,000, 
but the real value will depend on future 
earnings, and even on the returns made 
during the last two years it would not be 
difficult to justify a much higher valuation. 
There is no change in the figure of 
£1,204,305, representing the properties 
forming the northern site, which must be 
regarded as a frozen asset during the war 
emergency period. 

My references to the reserves in the 
operating company and the repayment of 
indebtedness by the parent company make 
it clear to stockholders that their capital 
position and future prospects have con- 
siderably improved during the year. 


May I, 1943 


INTERNATIONAL Nicky 
COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LIMITED 


UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND jo, 
NICKEL 


The annual general meeting gf , 
International Nickel Company of 
Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, » 
Toronto. : 

Mr Robert C. Stanley (chairman ani 
president), in the course of his addres 
said: At the last annual meeting | 4 
cussed at some length the expansion proje: 
which had been undertaken at an estimate 
cost of $35,000,000 to increase our outpy 
of nickel in all forms by 50,000,000 poung 
per annum over the 1940 production ray 
I am pleased to report that this work \ 
being promptly and satisfactorily cop. 
pleted and we are already producing nick 
at the rate which was forecast last yey, 
It is, moreover, gratifying to say that » 
financial aid from Government or frog 
banks has been needed for this programm 

Distribution of nickel, now restricted x 
essential war uses, remains entirely 
the direction of Governmental agenci: 
Heavy demand continues, and at tims 
seems to be insatiable. The impressiq 
held by the public may be that an avy 
shortage of nickel has existed and «! 
exists. The facts are that, while we ha 
strained our production facilities to t 
utmost, essential deliveries of nickel hi» 
been made promptly, and no shut-dowy 
of essential war production are known w 
have occurred due to failure of nick 
supply. The situation in recent month 
has progressively improved, due to o 
increased output, to the accelerated retum 
of nickel-bearing scrap to steel mills a 
to the constructive conservation measur 
which have been adopted by Government 
and industry. 

We continue to be the largest produ 
of copper in the British Empire and th 
world’s largest producer of the platinum 
metals. 

TAXATION AND PROFITS 


Net profit after provision for taxes 4 
$33,301,829, comparable with $34,356,401 
in 1941. While the dollar volume of bus 
ness in 1942 was only slightly less 0 
the previous high figure of 1941, cos 
increased to an amount greater than cou 
be offset by gains .from operating © 
ciencies. The great increase in [aXe ' 
exemplified by a comparison with 1937, 
most profitable yo’ in the pate sg hs 
tory. In 1937, when our average st 
= all were higher and production « 
lower, profit was $60,650,514 — 
provision of $10,350,890, whereas in Le 
profit was $57,781,114 before tax sate 
of $25,079,285. A comparison of “oy 
and taxes per share of common. stoc ist 
the same years is even more worse x 
the year 1937 shareholders peceees 3 
per share and tax provision ood 
71 cents per share, while in ee 
holders received $2.00 per share anc * 
were $1.72 per share. 

POST-WAR POLICY AND PLANNING 

At this time, with ultimate ers 
certain, we must further intensify — 
than slacken our efforts to = 
It is, moreover, the duty of ape - 
management to prepare now for ; 4 
of peace. This your company 3s 6° oF 
I believe that our accomplishments” 
the war, coupled with intelligent ar ‘ 
at this time, foreshadow equally “— 
tory accomplishments in the ise 
period, One needs only to oe nh 
endless procession of trucks, 14 cat f 
and ships moving to the fighting ao a 
order to realise the diversified ¥ e 
nickel in war material. ™, aes 
reason for this great demand [ot a 
is its intrinsic value as an alloying 4 
More manufacturers are now _— al 
than ever before and are becomins | sy 
with its qualities. It is quite a econ 
many war-time uses of today 
Ppeace-time uses of tomorrow. 
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A, silver and Platinum as War Materials 


The British Government’s request to the United States 

FOR and Canada for lend-lease supplies of . Silver, discussed on 
page 502 in The Economist, on April a7th, suggests that 
the use of silver for industrial purposes is making progress 
in this country. So far the United States apparently con- 
tinues to be the pioneer in this latest field of silver utilisa- 
tion. The great bulk of the US Treasury’s free silver stock 
has been assigned to the State-owned Defence Plant Cor- 
tion, which is using it for “non-consuming pur- 
ses” in war plant. This means mainly employment as 
“bus bars” and other concentrated electrical wiring in 
magnesium, aluminium, graphite, synthetic phenol, and 
similar works which are dependent on a regular and large 
supply of electricity. The silver thus employed frees large 
quantities of copper for munitions production, although the 
silyer itself is not “consumed,” and—being lend-leased 
only—will have to be returned to the Treasury after the 
war. In addition, the United States war industries have 
large supplies of silver available for “consuming pur- 
poses,” i.e., for machine parts and alloys such as solder 
and bearing metals. Virtually the whole of the current 
United States silver imports are now being utilised for 
these purposes. In future imports are likely to be supple- 
mented by a substantial part of the supplies of “ domestic 
silver.” Until last autumn all supplies of US domestic 
silver (which costs 71.II cents per ounce, against 45 cents 
for foreign silver), had been absorbed by the United States 
Mint, but after the introduction of restrictions on the use 
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February, the use of domestic silver for non-war purposes 
has been cut to one-half of the use in either 1941 or 1942. 
This measure, together with a further tightening in the 
restrictions for foreign silver, will, according to the War 
Production Board, allow the conservation of 25,000,000 
ounces of silver per annum. These additional supplies will 
certainly be 


utilised for essential industrial 


* 


Besides silver, platinum has recently become an im- 
portant war metal. As was pointed out on page 343 in The 
Economist on September 
Government last year imposed a 
platinum stocks and sales in order to prevent any supplies 
from falling into the hands of the Axis. This preventive 
measure has since the beginning of this year been supple- 
mented by a general prohibition to use platinum, platinum- 
bearing metals, or compounds for jewellery purposes. An- 
nouncing that prohibition, the War Production Board 
stated that platinum is needed for many vital war purposes 
for which substitutes are not available, and that accessible 
supplies of platinum are “ only just about equal to essential 
needs.” As the jewellery trade has until late last year been 
the chief platinum-consuming trade, and accounted for 
over two-fifths of total consumption, the new order at once 
released substantial supplies of the metal for war needs. 
Moreover, current production of platinum is increasing 
with the growing Canadian copper and nickel output, 
which provides over one-half of the world’s platinum sup- 
plies as by-product. (The main war uses of platinum were 
described in The Economist on September 12, 1942. In its 
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London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


BotH before and after the holiday, turnover 
in the markets tended to contract, although 
there was a fair amount of speculative 
xuvity in home rail shares and diamond 
issues, Nevertheless, demand for stock was 
uficient to raise The Financial News 
odinary share index to a new peak at 
%5. The gilt-edged market was dull 
throughout, some selling after the holiday 
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issues were hardly steady. Almost the only 
feature of the foreign rail market was a 
general advance of around one point for 
Japanese bonds. San Paulo 7 per cent 
stock was prominent among Brazilian loans, 
and there was some support for Greek and 
Portuguese stocks. Speculative demand 
in the home ra‘l market reached its peak 
before the holiday, but several advances 
were recorded later. On balance, GWR 
and LMS ordinary issues were outstanding, 
with advances of 23 and 2} points, respec- 
tively, while among the marginal preference 
issues Southern preferred rose 3} points. 


ture stocks rising a point and more, with 
smaller gains for the junior issues. 

The industrial market was quiet, but not 
without interest. Brewery shares were 
firm, Meux and Ind Coope rising Is. 34:, 
although Guinness lost 1s. Tobacco shares 
were virtually unchanged. Movements in 
the motor and aircraft section were 
irregular, Leyland, Albion and Bristol 
Aeroplane weakening, while De Havilland 
rose 1s. 6d. among several smaller gains. 
In the heavy industrial section, Whitehead 
Iron and Allied Ironfounders were promi- 
nent, but gains nowhere exceeded a few 
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THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
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The eighty-second annual general meet- 
paw the Royal London Mutual Insurance 
Gety, Limited, was held, on the 27th 
timo, at Winchester House, London. 
a J. K, Wiseman, joint managing 
oe esa in presenting the directors’ report 
statement of accounts for 1942, said: — 
4 unng the past year we have given 
7 — in our’ capacity to the war 
) a 
finangj ally S regards manpower and 
. Me financial eossnanee to me war atoms 
: yY a subscription o 
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+> N since the outbreak of war amounts 
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during the year amounted to £3,646,000, 
and the amount added to the funds as 


provision for future payments was 
£3,853,000, these two items together 
totalling £7,499,000. War claims paid 


during the year amounted to £140,000, 
including £41,000 on the lives of civilians 
killed by enemy action. This brings the 
total war claims paid to £525,000. 

The total claims already paid by the 
Society since its foundation now amount 
to £65,148,000. The total funds, which are 
required as part of the provision for future 
payments to policyholders, amount to 

73,000. 

~~ oo income in the ORDINARY 
BRANCH for the year (including considera- 
tion for annuities granted) amounted to 
£2,133,000, an increase of £105,000 over 
the previous year. The new sums assured 
amounted to £3,324,000, The amount paid 
in respect of claims and_ surrenders 
amounted to {£1,253,000. The amount 
disbursed in surrenders showed a further 
reduction, a satisfactory feature reflecting 
present-day conditions. 

In the INDUSTRIAL BRANCH the 
premium income for the year amounted to 
£6,045,000, showing the handsome increase 
of £356,000 over the previous year. Claims 
and surrenders amounted to £2,389,000. 

The BALANCE-SHEET shows that the 
assets total £55,754,000, an increase of 
£3,848,000 over the previous year. Stock 
Exchange securities represent 78.2 per cent. 





of the total, the remainder consisting mainly 
of mortgages, loans on public rates, freehold 
and leasehold properties and ground rents. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 





GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of the 
General Accident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 
28th ultimo, at Perth. 

Sir Francis Norie-Miller, Bt., presided, 
and the following are extracts from his 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

The satisfactory results demonstrate the 
strength of the foundations upon which 
our great company is built. We propose 
adding another 2s. 6d. per share to the 
paid-up ordinary capital, making the total 
share capital £1,500,000, and I hope it will 
be possible to make the shares fully paid 
in the future. We have a general reserve 
of £2,000,000. We have also an invest- 
ment reserve of £988,000. We have a staff 
pension fund of almost £600,000, £100,000 
provided for war contingency reserve, and 
specific reserves in the departments of over 
£17,000,000. 

The report was adopted. 
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pence. Among textile stocks, Courtaulds 
and Patons & Baldwins advanced Is. 3d. 
and 2s., respectively, Apart from a fall 
of is. 73d. for Cunard ordinary on the 
chairman’s statement, shipping shares 
lacked interest. Elsewhere, Cable & Wire- 
less ordinary advanced strongly on hopes 
of an increased distribution and despite 
later profit-taking rose § points on balance. 
London Brick and United Glass Bottle 
were also prominent with gains of Is. 

Speculative interest at the Cape was 
transferred from kaffirs to diamond shares. 
Recent results occasioned. a strong demand 
for De Beers, the ordinary rising 14, and 
for Consolidated Diamonds, which rose 
ss. 6d. Apart from some buying of 
Blyvoors, interest in gold shares declined, 
many of the Rand dividend-paying issues 
weakening on doubts regarding the coming 
payments. Rubber shares were steady, and 
there were several gains for leading Indian 
and Ceylon tea shares. Oil shares were 
neglected, but quotations for leading issues 
were virtually unchanged on balance. A 
minor feature was a gain of rod. for 
Canadian Eagle. 


** FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 

















Total | a | Security Indices 
Bargains pe oe 
1943 | in SE. | rere | 
| te: 1 S- 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
| | | shares* Int.t 
me SARS 
April 15..... | 5,682 | 2442 | 98-1 136-4 
Bas” Re 5,834 2.705 98-0 | 136-4 
i Fakeles 7,050 3,192 98 -2 136 -4 
a 5,719 | 2,758 98-1 | 136-3 
asad | 5.318 | 2515 98 -3 136 -2 
igor 5,246 | 2,732 | 98-3 | 136 -2 
, 23.. 3,011 | 2.506 98-3 | 136-2 
ea Be ~~ 2S ae ees anes 
RR | 5,224 | 2657 | 98-4 | 136-1 
Gee 4,930 2,703 | 98 -5 136-1 
! 





* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1943: highest, 98-5 (April 8); lowest, 94-1 
(Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136 -8 (Jan. 22) ; 
lowest, 134-5 (Jan. 4). t New basis in S.E. List. 
§ Old basis. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Machinery, Plant & Appliances.—Under 
the Machinery, Plant and Appliances (Con- 
trol) (No. 4) Order (S.R. and O., 1943, 
No. 536),which came into force on April 19, 
1943, a mew class embracing certain ap- 
paratus for the projection of still pictures 
is added to those already listed in the pre- 
vious Order (S.R. and O., 1942, No. 2487) 
and certain of the classes already listed are 
amended. In particular, the range of elec- 
trical machinery and plant previously 
licensable has been changed, mainly by 
restriction. Much of the matter thus de- 
controlled by the Board of Trade is 
licensable by the Minister of Supply under 
the Control of Industrial Electrical Equip- 
ment (No. 1) Order, 1943 (S.R. and O., 
1943, No. 533), in force on the same date. 


Retail Furnishing Wage Increase.—The 
National Joint Industrial Council for the 
Retail Furnishing and Allied Trades has 
decided to increase minimum weekly rates 
of wages, as a result of an application by 
the workers’ side. For branch managers 
and manageresses the increase is 4s. a week 
where the weekly trade is under £150. 
Where trade is between £150 and £200 the 
increase is 5s. weekly. All other male 
employees are to receive an extra 2s, to 4s. 
a week, according to age, and the corre- 
sponding rise for women will be Is. 6d. to 
3s. a week. The increases begin on the 
first pay-day after April 26th. 


Toilet Preparations.—A general licence 
(S.R. and O., 1943, No. 575) dealing with 
the use of petroleum products in the manu- 
facture of controlled goods has been issued 
by the Board of Trade under the Toilet 
Preparations Order, 1942. Hairdressers 
who made toilet preparations before Octo- 
ber I, 1941, and are not registered in 
Part 1 of the Toilet Preparations Register 
may now make up for use in their saloons 
only small quantities of liquid petroleum 
products which were purchased before 
January 1, 1942. This concession refers 
only to stocks of liquid petroleum products 
mot exceeding five gallons. Individual 
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New York 


DESPITE occasional speculative support, 
quotations and, particularly, turnover fell 
away steadily on Wall Street, prior to the 
Easter holiday. Immediately after, how- 
ever, on the belief that the recent decline 
had completed the readjustment of quota- 
tions, the market rallied strongly. The 
war news provided an additional stimulus, 
speculative and investment support result- 
ing in numerous advances, many of which 
were later reduced by intermittent profit- 
taking. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) _ 


~ | 
i 








| 1943 
—-———}| Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
| Low | High | 7 14, | 21, 
| Jan. | Apr. | 1943 | 1943 1943 
1" 6 7 | | 
347 Industrials ....| 81-1 | 95-5 | 95-5 | 92-4 | 93-5 
32 Rails .......... | 72-6 | 95-21 95-2 | 90-0 93-2 


40 Utilities........ | 67-9 '79-8(a), 79-0 | 77-9 | 79-8 
92-8 | 90-0 | 91-3 
4-63 | 4-81 | 4-75 


~ * 50 Common Stocks. (a) April 21. 








419 Stocks ........ | 78-5 | 92-8 
Av. yield %*...... | 5-36 | 4-63 

















Datty AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON STOCKS 
April April April April April April 
8 9 : ae 12 13 14 
115-5 110-9 | 111-7 1ll-1 111-1 112 -2 
April April April April April April 
15 16 17 19 20 21 
113-1 | 112°8 | 113-3 113-1 112-7 113-7 


{ 
i 


“7943: High, 117-2, Apr. 6; Low, 99-5, Jan. 2. 


licences must still be obtained in respect 
of such stocks when they exceed § gallons 
aes in respect of all stocks of petroleum 
jelly. 

Starch and Dextrine.—-The Minister of 
Food has made the Starch and Dextrine 
(Control) Order, which replaces the pre- 
vious starch control Order. Control pre- 
viously covered the sale and purchase of 
all starches and dextrines, but the use of 
only some of them. The new Order extends 
control to the use of all starches and dex- 
trines, except for defined domestic pur- 
poses. Traders are now required to keep 
records of uses, as well as of dealings. The 
Order came into force on April 25th. 


Closed Cotton Mills.—From the incep- 
tion the concentration of production 
scheme in the Lancashire cotton industry, 
writes a correspondent, the directors of the 
closed mills have been dissatisfied with 
their position. Originally the rate for care 
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PRICE INDEX 
(1935= 100) 





April 
21 


| | | 
| April | April | April | April 
| a , 
1943 


1943 1943 | 1943 | 1943 


| 


{ 





; { 
117.6 | 117.3 | 118.1 
182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 
146.4 | 146.2 | 146.7 
inna Kegel 
April | April | April 
| 22, | 23, | 26, | 27, 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 


Re RRR E, 118.2 | 118.0 | Bank | 117.6 
Raw materials..... | 182.3 


eee oe | 117.9 118.2 
182.3 
146.8 


April 
28, 
1943 
117.6 
182.3 
146.5 


April 
14, 
1943 


118.2 
182.3 
146.8 














182.3 | Holi- | 182.3 
146.7 | day | 148.5 


; Mar. 
31, 31, 28, 29, 
1939 | 1942 | 1943 


92.2 | 115.5 | 118.2 
122.9 | 172.7 | 182.3 
06.4 161.3 | 168.8 





] 


Aug. | April 








Crops 

















* Highest level reached 


during 1932-37 recovery. 
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» 1943 May 
Total share dealings : April 15. 12 
C < 5° > “April, 2 Q9 ‘ 
April 16, 903,000; Apni 7+ Pea 
April 19, 907,000; April 29 T3209: 
April 21, 1,141,000; April 22, 1249. 
April 23, Closed; April 24's 642.09. VE 
April 26, 1,125,000; April 27 828 on GO 
April 28, 880,000. - For the 
*00 Two-hour session ordinary 
ordinary 
: i jssues tC 
Capital Issues oe ts 
Week ending Nominal Con- a of £463,0 
May 1, 1943 Capital versions Me ; st is ki 
4 : . 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page = jor the < 
Yeart Conversi h om “. 
{ . J 
RE I lice 587,491,190 5775194: — 
0 SEEPS er Pee 650,826,922 646,824 43 RE : 
Destination (Conversions Excludeg) 
Brit. Emp Foreis 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. antrs 
ORE ERBER ree SFE 576,203,780 1,375,685 » \ — 
EROTIC 646,588,067 199,308 ra 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid, 
Yeart Deb. Pref Ord. = 
f f ORDINAR 
RN TES 571,516,581 659.837 4s REVENU 
ES sack eecaes 643,316,499 157,423 3.35/44 fmmmiooomne Tax 


r-tax .. 
Estate, etc., 
Duties .. 
tamps.... 
DA 
> a 
ther Inland 


+ Includes Government issues to April 20, 1943, ons 
Above figures include all new capital 
permission to deal has been granted. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONL) 


Brown (E. G.) and Co., Ltd.—Subjc 
to sanction at an extraordinary gener: 
meeting on May 7th, the directors hav astoms . 
decided to issue 1,000,000 ordinary ae 
shares at 4s. 6d. per share, to rank pm 
passu with existing shares, payable in ful 
on application. These new shares will ne 
be entitled to participate in the intenm 
divdend of 10 per cent, payble May 4, 1943 


F. Francis and Sons.—Issue of 50,00 
54 per cent cumulative preference shars 
£1 at par to rank for dividend as from 
April 30th, and pari passu in all othe 
respects with the existing preference share. 


NEWS 


and maintenance was £7,000 per year fora 
100,000 spindle mill. The demand fo 
more favourable terms resulted in the sum 
being raised to £10,000. The owners @ 
the closed mills are still dissatisfied, and 
recently they discussed with the Mast 
Spinners’ Federation the making of a 
application to the Board of Trade for # 
increase to £12,500 a year. The owner 
of many mills agreed to support the clam, 
although not unanimously. Recently t 
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otal Inland 


otal LUstol 


Excise. . . 


fotor Dutie: 
anadian Gx 
Contributi 
Post Office 
Receipts) 

‘ireless Lice 
town Land: 
eeipts fro 
Sundry Le 
soell. Rece 


Hotal Ord. 


SELF-BALAD 
0. & Brd 


yt) 
H Otal 





Expendit: 




















ORBINAR 
financial position of some nucleus concer HAMM Exexprr 
has been adversely affected by increased a 
expenses due to higher wages and 00s; Bo. 
some cases have been reported of yarn pt BBBM lreiand .. 
duction being affected by the labour sit paling 
ation. It is widely recognised that t eee 
chief difficulty for stopped mulls will be Bios... 
starting at the end of the war. Upply Serv 
AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES otal Ord. 
AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE. SeLP-Bavay 
‘Daily Aver age _| Sths ™. & Brd 
‘Sales | he Ota’... 
42 | 1943 | ent anaes 
BET - Rees | fet oped d 
— ot en 914: 
(a) By Commodities oT the w 
Non-food Merchandise :— | . 6 | 39 -3|-255- 84 _ t 
Piece-goods.............- — 6°6)— 350-9) 0 eg O50 0 
Women’s Wear .........- j-- 0-6 27-0 = 4d 90,0 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear....|— 4°6,—54 5 ~ 70-114 
Boots and Shoes ......... — 62/236 Mp atid 
Furnishing Departments . .|—14°7)—- 9-9 ~ 96-114 0. and Ty 
DINIR o o46 aa ws.0'0.40 0% j~ 47 +L Sarl 50+24 
Fancy Departments ......'+ 6°5 + © > 42284 
Sports and Travel........ |—21 -Li+ 0°8 a+ 14 M 
Miscellaneous ..........-- i+ 8-8'+ 90 
gr Merchandise ..|— 2.8 - 16.9 43+ Exchange 
Food and Perishables... — 1.2- 1.6- 11> 4 of Er 
Tail Departments | 1.9 — 6.5— 684M se ) 
b) Districts 4-44 Teste 
eS on cave census |- 1-1)— 5:1i- ab q} 443-47 
North-Rest............+. [- 2-5) 237 gat 1 K 
SS a aaa - 3:0) te — 6-44.94 . of 
Midland and S. Wales..+..;— 4°4)— °° ~ 9.714134 ( 16 - 
South England........... |— 5-8)— 86 r Di 
Central and West - End! | oe 1 84214 40 ansfy 
OE Siegler |4-14-7)- 12-7 seit 100-2 
Suburban London ........ i+ 1-9,—- a 32-23 mee’ 8! 
Unallocated ..........--- l— 5:2 — 6 my iS 
Source: Board of Trade Jor" 
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May 1; 1943 











































GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended April 24, 1943, total 
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; i Ww I E 
ordinary revenue was £44,028,000, against Treasury | wapeand Po SSU DEPARTMENT 
ordinary expenditure of £90,148,000, and - ___ |__ Advances sury Total Notes Issued : . Govt. Debt... 11, is 106 
issues to sinking funds of £110,000. Date i f Bank — Float- In Circln. ... 953,412,135 | Other Govt. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations _ | Tap B seen of - Debt | In Bankg. De- Securities ... 988,076,734 
. »{ £463,077, the deficit accrued since April bees — Banks PIE; + SO Sees sm 
i £70¥, . c j Silver Coin... 
i BBB is (248,815,000 against {214,397,000 1942 | : | Bhan 
or the corresponding period a year ago. “7, | 920-0).1757-3, 251-7 | 17-0 | 487-0] 3432-9 | —_ of me on 
| } | | | MN i si0'0:0' 00,000, 
Jan. 23 1030-0 | Notavailable | | Gold Coin & 
: | ~ ,, 30 1020-0) 1770-8 231-7 | 24-0 | 980-5 | 4027-0 | Bullion (at 
ft ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING || Feb. 6 |1010-0 Not available | | 168s. per oz. 
7 58 REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE | » 33 |1000 -0 | . r es aes 241,718 
D S24. Ng ” ‘ ” 99 } ya ‘ 8 
ded Rec cipts into the Me 1 $00 ‘O 1829-7 230 1 | 24 7 | 1000 ‘5! 4065-1 1000,241,718 1000,241,718 
~xchequer . “I Ot avaliable 
Foreig (f thousand) | ” = pa 0} ” ” 
Country Be See ee ee H+ er ” ” 1 T¢* - lene 
as . | I Week | Week »- 3h 2838-9 | 282-5 | 6-5 | 969-0 | 4096-9 | BANKING DEPARTMENT 
s* Revenu = to | ended ended | Apr. .3 | 975-0) | Not available | 
3: A April | April | April |  » 10} 975-0) £ f 
a + ia 7 : 24. | » 17 | 980-0) | és | Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 174,142,838 
xcld,) 4 ‘94. 1942 1943 | ,, 24! 990-0) 1867-2! 203-8 |” 2 ' Rest......... 3,143,701 | Other Sees. : 
re 1942 | 1943 | 67 -2' 205-8 | ... | 1043-5) 4104-5 | pubtic Deps.*. 8,343,375 | Discounts & 
UTC. “ORDINARY j | a - - Advances... 5,291,358 
moll | | | | TREASURY BILLS Other Deps.: Securities... 29,016,396 
9 957 ome Tax . } 50,149 | wee | 11,499 | 13,755 (£ millions) | Bankers..... 170,109,037 Rene ei aa 
Dye a 4,030 962 660 960 oo Other Accts... 53,083,601 27,307 754 
1943, vive | ae Per oegennenman EME. 65 46,829,583 
in whi Dt | 9500| 7,413 | 2,565 | 2,310 | Amount Average | Cent 223,192,638 | Gold & Silver 
vam 740 | 590 650 560 | Dateof | _ Byanm Allotted Ws sees 952,539 
Dé ..| 2,218 | 1,408] 490 | 200 | = Tender ‘Applied oo. te am —-- 
S ONLYMEBBEDT...........| 13,965 23,875 | 2,940 | 5,439 | Offered|“PP °° antottea| ent Min. 249,232,714 249,232,714 
a iter Inland Rev.| 60 | 40 10 1 1942 %_ Rate * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
-Subiec Gl pers woe oe eo l s. d.| sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
generd otal Inland Rev.| 80,662 | 95,739 | 18,814 | 25,244 a 75-0 132-0! 750/20 3-15| 44 in ividen ounts 
rs hav — _..| 25,837 | 33,012 | 5,770 | 10,999 Jan. 29 | 75-0/ 161-0! 75-0| 19 11-57| 3 
ary 2, cise . ; 13,914 | 15,800 6,914 6,400 Feb. 5 75-0 | 158-7 75-0} 19 1180 | 29 | x 
+ CRON eens: incre, eames eiemanan ss 12 75-0 141 $| 75-0 1911-85) 34 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
= to Oe ee S | j ” ‘ ‘ . 91193; 3 | 
> in ful Excise........ | 39,751 | 48,812 | 12,684 | 17,399 ie 75-0 | 172-8 | 75-0] 19 11-86 | 24 (£ millions) 
will not | | nme | Mar, 5 | (75-0) 161-7} 75-0) 1911-68 | 25 $$ 
interim otor Duties ....) 1,615 | 1,015 | | 134 » 12 | 75-0| 164-5] 75-0] 20 0-29) 30 | | | 
vs adian Govt. | | » 19 | 75-0) 169-9] 75-0| 20 0-58| 30 | oe IMS 
4, 1943, Saeistion. .| 13,483 | | 8,989 ~~ a 75-0 | 157-4 | 75-0| 20 1 82 1l | doco | — — _ 
- Post Uthice (Net! | Apr. 2 75-0 | 150-6 75:0 | 20 2:39; 30 } | 
f S000 Recipts)......| 1,600) 600] 1,050} 1000 7 , 9 | 80-0) 164-3] 800/20 2-57) 31 | | April | April | April | April 
e shares meless Licences.}| ... [aes | Ce ae » 16 } 85-0} 159-2 85:0 | 20 2:77 37 | 29 | 1 21 | 28 
as from =. ‘| 160; 140; 160 140 » 23 | 90-0; 153-1| 90-0 20 2-85) 43 | —.__ 
il] other Sundry Loans .| 261 345 | 206 129 AP aghm 23rd sggltaniions at £99 14s, 11d. per cent for Issue Dept. : 
e shares iwell. Receipts .' 3,379 | 4,628 | 611 | 1,982 Thursday FD go a pan Notes in circulation. .... 771-2 943-5 947-9 953-4 
— -———_ |__| Se fe sa le —% a : Notes in bar g ar 
otal Ord. Rev. 140 909 | 151,279 42,514 | 44,028 a as ne 43 — of the — applied pare — — . 59-1) 56-7 52-4 46°8 
| fff ry any ; app ications | at igher prices in ull. £90 Government debit and 
Sey-Batanctnc | | | | millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on April 30th. securities? 828-1 999-0 999-1 999-1 
0. & Brdeastg.| 5,100} 5,800) 1,200 | 1.400 For the week ending May Ist, the banks will be asked Other ses tibia eae ye: 19° 1-0 0-:9° 0-9 
Wasi wand its Bich MRR at for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £40 Citvestcia............ 00 O00 O00 0-0 
oocly Total ..| 146,009 | 157,079 | 43,714 | 45,428 tnillion. Gold, valued a’ s. per, 0-2 0-2 Q:-2) 0:2 
and {0f eee ... 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -Of 
— ———— — } Deposits : 
ty seuss out of the BANK OF ENGLAND Ee 14-0 17°38 6:2) 8-3 
, Exchequer to meet } Co SO ee ee 122-6) 131-9 141-4) 170-1 
ied, and payments RETURNS | Others...... 51-4 54-2 53-6! 53-1 
Master ee (£ thousands) | Total... 2.2.2.2... | 188-0} 203-9 201 -2| 231-5 
a Expend ; April RE Tan! ft APRIL ai, 1943 | Banking Dept. Secs. : 
xpenditure 1 Week | Week | | Government..... 111-2} 139-6 141-4 174-1 
€ for a to to | ended | ended ISSUE DEPARTMENT | Discounts, etc... .. 75 5-7, 4-8 5-3 
> ownen April | April | — — . af £ | a See 27-1) 18-4 19-3} 22-0 
; ‘ ’ , | Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 | Total . : : 145-8 163-7 165-5) 201-4 
- oa 1942 1963 1942 | 1943 | In Circln. ... 947,851,858 | Other Govt. is Banking depart. res. 59-8 57-8 53-3] 47-8 
tly a : | In Bankg. De- Securities ... 988,107,984 | ye % 
concerns EXPENDITURE | | partment.... 52,389,860 | Other Secs.... 866,805 | ‘Proportion 31:7 28-3 26 20 6 
n 4 t & Man. off i Silver Coin... 10,111 | ‘ 
\ cw oles ea BE tT ee ee, oe eae ee ee 
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Spry} F oi H | io 
that HEM Sees...) 269 | 259 | 236! 226 | a 
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i remained unchanged between Apr. 
(Figures in brackets ‘are par of 


4 -02}-034 ; mail transfers 
863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 


. Francs (25 -22}) 17-30-40. 


T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 
‘40 kr. Argentina. Peso 


not ‘quoted from April 27 
tadies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; 


. Escudos (110) 


0; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. 
raeuay. 7 -6597 p. ley . 
ring Offices “a Payment at Bank of England for 
*. Spain. Peseta 40-50 (Official rate) 





E Piastres (973) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d, per 
rupee) 1743-1840. _ Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-}- 
China. National $ 24-34d. Tram. RI. 128-130. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows: United States. j cent 
pm.-par. Canada. }$ cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 

m.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Apr. 16th and Apr. 29th :— 


sypt. 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days ly %; 


3 months 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York | April | April 
on | 14 15 
{ 
Cables : | Cents | Cents 


London ....| 402$§ | 4023§ 
Montreal . . . {90 -125:90 -125 


ys, ree 123 -33+ 23 -33t 
B. Aires... .|24-25* 24 -50* 
ER EY | 5-18 | 5-18 


* Official buying rate 29-78. 


April | April | April | April 
is | 17 | 19 | 20 
| 
| | 
| Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 





| 4024§ | 4024§ | 40248 40238 
90 -250,90 -250)90 -250 90 -310 
23 -33+ 23 -33t/23 -33t 23 -33t 
24 -95*/25 -00*|25 -00* 25 -10* 
5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 
+ Free rate 37-00. § Bid- 
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NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES— Continued 








New York April | April | april | April | April 
on sill Heal andl (inealll Weeas 

Cables :-— Cents | Cents | Cents . Cents | Cents 
ti. ckss cece | 4024§ | 4024§ is | 40248 | ozs | 40248 
Biontuadl... 5 i555 90 -250/90 -430 30/90 -000 
REG 23 -33+|23 -33+ 23. S323. -33+|23 -33t 
a eae 25 -10*|25 -10*|25 -10*|25 -10*/24 -85* 
Seay 5-18 | 5-18 "5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 











* Othcial buying rate 29-78. + Free rate 37-00. § Bid, 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£& thousands 























Week | Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
April | April | April April 

om | 0, | BS, 24, 
1 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 

Working days :— 6 6 eo oe 97 
Birmingham... .. 1,960 2,119 | 43,116 | 42,257 
Bradford........ 2,148 1,368 | 38,134 | 34,513 
ng, EEE | 2,576 | 630 | 37,763 | 11,763 
Reet: 594! 489) 13,740 | 11,273 
EADGES. . oct teveus i 770 | 783 . 19,740 | 19,674 
Leicester ........ 682 | 780 | 14,982 | 15,326 
Liverpool ....... 4671 , 3,533 | 80,751 | 71,797 
Manchester......}| 10,237 | 10,630 | 205,906 | 208,221 
Noewcastle....... | 1,270 1,537 | 26,636 , 25,194 
Nottingham ..... 413 | 387 8,259 | 8,684 
Sheffield ........; 728 | 792 | 15,520 | 17,662 
Southampton ... .| 98 | 81 2,084 | 2,443 
12 Towns ....... x 26,177 | "23,129 | 506,631 | 468,807 
Dublin®......... x 6,253 { 6,939 | 113,118 | 121,244 





° April 18, 1942, and April 17, 1943. 
GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows : 


Two Two 
Date Cash Months Date Cash Months 
d. < d. d 
Aprill5 234 234 April22 234 234 
» 16 234 234 » 23 238 234 
19 234 234 > = 234 
20 23% 234 » we Bes 234 


21 235 486234 


Ihe New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. 





THE ECONOMIST 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


( £ thousands) 











ee ( 1 a 
: B... aa "39% } 0 
Week =| _N.S.C. | Defence | a Bain 
ended | Bonds | Bonds | 195).53 
a pee 8,834; 4,405 32,718||; 39,223 
nS * gene 5,863 | 2,063 8,527], 11,100 
ee 5,630 | 2,507 9,864], 9,468 
Tier eee 6.484 | 2,695 19,059\|| 8,783 
Co ae 6,434 | 3,170 | 21,885|| 19,581 
i. * ee: 6,933 | 3,128 9,595]|| 13,775 
<< RRR: ne 4.000|| 6,391 
Totals to date . .| 775,682° 563,816" 1156409+|)/247653% 
* 178 weeks. + 121 weeks. t 22 weeks. 


|| Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up t 
Apr. 27th amounted to a total value of £55, 819,60¢ 
Up to Apr. 24th, principai of Savings Certificates t 
the amount of £103,272,000 has been repaid. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE. Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks | April | el April » Apri 
RESOURCES | 23, | 8, 15, 22, 

Gold certifs. on hand and' 1942 1943 | 1943 | 194: 
due from Treasury .....} 20 475, 20,337! 20,294} 20,2' 


Total reserves ........... 20,826 20,740! 20,696} 20,6° 
Total cash reserves ....... 332 362 359 3 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,296 6,549 6709 6,3: 
Total bills and secs. ...... 2,309| 6,575) 6,7 6,3! 


Total resources . 


(sings | 24, 355) 28,834 29,497) 28,8! 


LIABILITIES 





F.R. notes in cirn.........| 8,714! 12,839) 12,905; 12,9" 
Excess mr. bank res. .....| 2,750} 1,980) 2,160) 2,3« 
Mr. bank res. dep......... | 12, 470, 13,110) 13,144 ~~ 
Govt. deposits ...........! 243} +213) 128' 471 
TORO GOROOMS ... cc ccees ' 14,243) 14,499) 14,648) 14,162 
Total liabilities ..........) 24,335) 28,834! 29,497) 28,852 
ee See 90 +79, |75 994/75 -1°%/76 -2% 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES | | 
Monetary gold stock...... | 22,686) 22,541) 22,501) 22,482 


Treasury & bank currency 
LIABILITIES 

Money in circulation...... “1, 642! 16,353) 16, 424 16,500 

Treasury cash and dep.....| 2,432) 2,442! 2,363) 2,707 


y-| 3,284) 5,994) 4,002) 4,008 





apes coin Ray See 302) “T47t 

Balances abroad...| 485) 873) al oN 

2,349) 4,217| 4.477) 4676 4) 
1,745) 1,545) 1,455 12 


Sterling securities . . 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.} 
Investments....... i 78) 56} 7 56! 


Notes in cire. 





May I, 1943 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $ 
Mar. Mar, | Mar, 


fate, » |] D 
Assets | 1942 | 1943 | . 
+Reserve : Gold.......... = ~ 
MR beans ese 474-3| “9.3 O: 
ON 60.5368 oS 5 aN8 2 595-1) 99] - 
LIABILITIES | wut = 


vu ovens we = 9.04 


1,382! 
LIABILITIES 


Burm al 288! 


Deposits : Govt....| 128) 365] 361) — 310) 
. Banks . . | 409} 470) 411) 410, & 
Reserve ratio...... 62 -4%) x 1% 174 -5%'76 - 2% 94 





BRITISH WHOLESALF PRICES 


Apr. 20, Apr. 27, 
1943 1943 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. 

Wheat s. d. s. d. 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St. J.. 42 8) 42 4 
a my av. taal a hiwhess 17 6 ae 

wt ty ad eee 38 (3 38 3 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. epee e 4 6 4 6 
Oats (e) 16 1 16 2 
Maize, La’ Plata, ‘480 Ib., "fob." 13.10 13 10} 

MEAT— Beet, per 8 Ilb.— 
English long sides .............. " oe a: 

Imported hinds .............. 6 0 6 0 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... { ae = 5 

EE a 5§ 2 5 32 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 8 0 8 0 

BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 147 0 147 0 
OTHER FOODS 

— B vg cwt.)—All Grades, 
SACRE RENEE fee aie 151 4 151 4 
oHEESE A cwt.)— 
= ene out eeekwehesss% = 2 99 2 
SA ees Pee 2 99 2 
— (per cwt.)— 

MEA hake tans Se'chekunwe 45 0 45 0 

eh enema 81 0 81 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

SR NE OEE Be oscccnsesecs Nom Nom 

Costa Rica, medium to good..... 4 . = : 
—_ _ ao Tg = ee eka : . 149 

cwt.)—Imported....... 6 64 0 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— 

ER ChUsan d5 4 ses sasehoewes : : ; : 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 

Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 

Se 8 ee eae ae 
ReFinED Lonpon— 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic 

ERIE occ csncesvesens 21 7 21 7 

West India Crystalliseds........ ae me 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed . ” : " 

Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 4 1 4 

I. 5 snd denckusveenteccs 3 6 3 6 

tb.) TEXTILES . 

Raw Mids Ami iebscdeaas ‘80-780 
” Giza, F.G F.. Shes! see ae 10-55 10-55 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams......... 18 -09 18 -09 
Se eee 17-80 17-80 
60’s Twist (Egyptian) . 26 -50 26 -50 
Cloth, “y 100 s. d. s. d. 

31 in. Printer, 64 x 64, 
ee 2 Rees 35 11 35 1l 

Cambric Shirting, 32} in. 

72 x 60, 24's & 24's. 47 2 47 2 


(a) + 7s. per top net pay paver bags jute sacks, charged 1s sede is 04. on suture, (b 
e verage 


d)) Including import duty and delivery charges. 





TEXTIL 
COTTON 


—continued 
Cloth, Overall Cloth 
52 x 50, 22 
30 in., 
12’s & 10's. 
FLAX (per ton 
Livonian Z 


wie. endl a ae 
Daisee 2/3 aa f. Dur 


Common 8 Ib. cops. 
104/40 Hessians, Pee 
8/40 Hessians, per 
10/40 Caloutte | 
May, f.o.b. ero 
74/40 ” 
—. (per 
No. 


COAL (per ton)— 
Welsh, best Admiralty . 


Durham, best gas, f.o.b. 


tRON AND STEEL 
Pig, Cleveland No. ai 
Bars, Mic 
Steel, r: hea 
Tinplates 


nen-Fenaae METALS 
TioStandad cash 
AC —Soft, foreign. 
Spelter hf an 
Aluminium, ingots 
Nickel, home delivery. . 
Antimony, English, 99° 
Wolfram, Empire ..... 


eeeee 


GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 
—— (per ounce)— 


) 
‘or weeks ended Apr. 17 and Apr. 24. 


Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


ton)—A fri: 
1 delivered. .... 
WOOL (per Ib.)}— 
Lincoln wethers, washex 
Selected blackface, grea 
pasties serd. fleece 7 
pe serd. a’ snov 
NZ. scrd. 2d pisces, 5 
Tops— 
64's warp .......... ‘ 
56’s super carded ... 
48's average carded . 


(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers de 


"India| 4,083! 6,436) 6,514) 6,632 66% 
nm 


(c) Price is at buyer's Brcs 




















Saeed, cries. .sseeee so/iae . 
eee cceerssos-s***” Sa 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mill 11/2/6 
"7 + aga 30/010 $408 
amnmr wesw easngwnasiners’*” 26/0/0 300 “ C 
| tae aant ache aie 4. 
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COMPANY RESULTS Apeil 7, 1943, to April 28, 1943) 


























































































1) Ma — | i ak Ae re ek ee Corer 
1 4 | m ] ne P - 
af : Net Available | Appropriation | Preceding Year 
3 | 1945 re Year Total |Deprecia-| Profit | for ™ | ce 
Company Ended ep steele 
he - Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. Distribu- >: I | 
03 Interest tion || Pref. | Ord. Rate | 1° Free | in Total | Net Ord 
4 Div. | Div. @ | *4% | Reserves Carry || Profit | Profit Dis 
oi ed Lee wae Fee | Forward | 
£ f £ £ 0; r f f L ° 
362 3,593 ‘ea be hes 2,664 — 2,302 6,060 2,727 Nil 
kp? 513° 313,871 51,060 137,812 25 60,000 + 1641 649,599 261.642 25 
_ Dr. 5,010 5,922 a iy sai fe - 5,010 16,349 14,029 4 
62,174 166,550 ws 61,500 74 wt + 674 547,308 62,791 74 
15,498 25,750 4,375 7,500 10+ 2,000 + 1,623 15,154 15,154 10+ 
| 25,270 32,456 a 11,000 11 10,000 + 4270 32,694 10,408 12 
69,572 199.856 3,000 37,162 74 60,000 — 30,590 55,151 49,969 74 
114,976 393,225 15,596 = -105.569| 7h = «33,750 39'939 777,264 | 130,916 74 
34,778 | 36,827 8,853 19,809 15 6,000 + 116 33,768 33,268 15, 
32,537 39,093 6,734 6,250 5 10,000 + 9553 146,639 41,63¢ 5 
20,859 43,684 is 18,750 7h oa + 2,109 81,775 26,627 74 
4 1,001 oe wes aes xia 620 20,308 Dr. 8,043 Nil 
12,609 15,754 bi 9,500 12 2,500 31 23,568 11,044, 10 
28,498 40,089 9,375 14,721 8&6 5,000 — 598 108,726 23,903 8&5 
396,754 1,035,516 il 317,112 84 he + 79,642 | 807,914} 396.754 84 
ERECTA 108,977 | 183,188 11,250 49,500, 11 50,009 1773 = 407,814 12,327 
27,170 \Dr. 32,252 ae Res a on + 27,170 113,495 72,734 | Nil 
12,110 32,352 3,125 7,500 5+ vey 1,485 6,263 363 24+ 
389,907 518,154 33,600 346,098 | 18it + 10209 421,433 | 381,433 | 18}+ 
Dr. 5,017 Dr. 4,397 a si haa — 5,017 9,053 55 Nil 
17,822 43,155 3.167 8,803 10 5,000 + 852 46,418 14,500 | 10 
4,890 14.737 5,250 ne oil cs - 360 26,158 15,830 , Nil 
62,501 107,99} 33,750 224 | 26,418 | + 2,333 64,095 | 51,838) 20 
798 98,569 Re ai al a 798 170,743 501 | Nil 
e 31,424 60,109 “ 17,696 5 a - 13,728 53,695 10,597 | 23 
68,070 209,290 Bi 60,000 20 a + 8,070 260,056 60.161 14 
64,901 82,359 oh 49,779 5 13,948 | + 1,174 825,180 58,496 | 4 
—Ee 343,723 922, 063, 701,250, ... oe na 357,527 | 1,022,287 229,701 | Nil 
32,334 | 296 3,988 11,275 11 17,289 218! 154,475, 22.575 1 
48,540 88) 207 6,500 28,500 30 5,000 + 8540! 114.471 42.843 | 30 
15,156 |Dr. 274,551 But ae es is + 15,156 37,808 |Dr. 10,558 | Nil 
3,524 |Dr. 40,382 ash ne pe es + 3,524 34,754 20,566 | Nil 
m os “a ae oe a sts + 515 7,431 \Dr. 14,667 Nil 
™ ' : , ad — 284 160,126 59,992 10 
os Dec. 31 | 128/154} 45,422 24,062 | 118,884 ae 7,000 | 23 aa + 17,062 125,959 4,062 24 
BtCo......... .... | Mar. 31 31,946 we 28,893 37,656 | 27,000! 9 si + 1.893 31,731 28,845 9 
Bacasacsenreneercoens Dec. 31 | 287,934 9,978 78,171 ~~ 135,004 4,500 40,500) 18 30,000 + 3,171 323,507 84.814 18 
NN imix in bien’ ‘Dec. 31 46,793 de 20,857 = 120,225 ‘a 18,750 | 15 Pe + 2,107 39,532 14,042 10 
Feicaseerss Feb. 15 71,008 i 17,762 30,852 at 15,508! 4 2,254 74,168 20,095 4 
doer (John), London ........... | Sept.30 | 126,001 6,701 19,156 36,736 7,500 11,250; 7 Za + 406: 55842; 18452) 73 
al Cevion Rubber & Tea ...... Dec. 31a} 62,522 fee 20,718 21,974 fi 15,315) 5 5,000; + 403 47,678 | 20,408 5 
eral Refractories............... Dec. 31 | 194,623} 38,000 54,455 | 105,040 “= 24,375 7 25,000! + 5,080 125,267 30,429 5 
ismiths & Silversmiths. ........ | Jan. 31] 115,256 ps 40,624 81,991 15,000 15,000 5 7,500 | + 3,124 130,344 36,271 5 
wowen Steel CO.........0.0000- Dec. 31 41,625, ... 19,783 41,025 375 12,500 25 .. | + 6,908 34.717! 191496 25 
Sabbbdhusnhsisinens Feb. 28 77,016 | 7,894 46,787 111,371, 16,500! 24000! 6 5,000 | + 1,287) 51,609; 29,238 3 
h Warehouse ........... | Dec. 31 | 199,464 2,675 | 145,322 238,777 «| 40,000 | 80,000.10 Pe 25,322 182,749 105,405 8 
eeitiieaiianss Bed. 27 | 2b ST food St? 13°59 23,105 1,250! 121066 | 12} 276 70,885 | 12.343 10 
weet’ 09 4,200 | 35,750. 25 ek a 316 40,011 33,900 20 
73 10,500; 18750 15 7,500 | — 3,805 179,706 35,222 10 
SB lh xs ‘a ..- Dr.24,000; ~— 3,858 97,598 | 39,531. Nil 
16 |} .. | 30,000 10 8,000 743 147,644 | 31,210 8 
33 || 13,125 22,375 124 a - 3,904 56,328} 37.178 11 
19 oom 31,250 12} ae 303 91,649 | 34.274 124 
ae. a | «tC. ee ‘is 343 3,380 | Dr.595 | Nil 
0 | 6,000 15,000 15+ “oe + 1,948 10,273 | 10,273 | 6+ 
3,797 | 37,844 | 25 in 5,827 105,829 45,979 | 25 
5 5,600; 19,000 19 ai -~ 215 84,737 3,531 ; 18 
(3 || 10,000 | 7,500 10 10,000 + 4,380 55,722 31,790 10 
54 2,250 | 5,600 | 7+ oo f+ See 13,182 11,068 7 
0 || 27,362 21,932 7) 10,000 1,927 134,531 | 35,286 | 24 
% i} 12970; 53,813 1 4,354 237,805 | 71,421 | 10 




















5 m | 16690| 5St/_... 194 159,567 16,433 | 5+ 
0 4,500 7,700 | 5 me 144 18,495 | Dr. 5,040 | Nil 
6 7,250; 19040; 14 ee +- 2,954 35,912 26,760 | 14 
13 23,548 | 82,143 | 8h 60,000 17,430 325,111 | 130,859 8&4 
0 9,410 11,487 74 | 10,000 983 110,539 41,295 74 
2 37,494 t+ ee 534 415,933 | 28,425 1+ 
4 52,500 10,000 3 15,000 1,126 266,471 | 88360! 2 
0 x 15,500 | 10 §,772 | + 156 11,559 | 6,412, Nil 
3 1,800 | 7,000 | 20 we 438 38,606 | 11,881 20 
4m... | Pe iad Biss 4.473 15,157 | 3,018 | Nil 
9 3,588 51,044 124 40,000 — 6,224 417,443 | 105,708 | 12: 
' 3 3,839 | 4,066 4 af 718 118,666 | 7,383 | 4 
> 1 4,500 18,000 12 12,000 169 163,881 | 22,279) 12 
6 * st bs Ss + 75,178 118,741 2,691 | Nil 
7 15,937 28,750 | 11} pe + 697 77,900 48,055 | 11k 
l x es via a + 15.766 77,452 11,339 Nil 
8 . 6,149 73 5,000 | + 2,086 12,900 11,783 | 7) 
3H ie Ss Q 10,178 53,638 17,323 | Nil 
7) ae 55,125 15 we 10,999 188,166 2,281: 15 
2 18,000 44,446 84& 2} va + 721! 281,134; 57,905 8&2 
3 Fs 19,587 5 8,000 9,972 39,170 29,943 5 
3 10,800 22,825 5 es 93 | 38,568 34,001} 5 
7 wa ee i be 4,987 | Dr. 1,843 | Dr.5,677 | Nil 
3 247,500 10 80,150 19 728,010 277,996 8 
) oe. ie ae 8,957 198 Dr. 8,922 | Nil 
5 215,000 8&4} 200,000 11,602 880,366 | 297,304 | 6 & 2 
re 12,000 20 5,000 2,150 7,801 7,801 | 10 
3 ss 12,500 12} 6,000 + 2,346 23,891 23,891 | 124 
) 3,900 3,750 5, En - 13,823 67,301 20,455 | 5 
; 38,500 58,160 8 i - 945 155,154 97,962 | 8 
' 1,500 6.020 5 a + 3,217 17,478 616; 23 
<a * ese ne 5,000 | + 15,831 61,375 11,005 , Nil 
13,781 Ss at as + 39] 33,705 14,040 | Nil 
' i oY ze ie - 5,461 357,782 141,872 . 
5,000 37,500 123 10,000 — 155 93,792 44,733 | 12} 
ae 6,250 10 at + 4,220 34,321 5,098, 7h 
, | 2,500 16,902 4 ~ + 5,566 241,450 31,178 4 
i... oe ae S.: — 4,538 84,204 9,542 Nil 
1,478 4,479 7h 2,500 — 243 38,914 6,080 | 7} 
1,100 2,500 123 oe + 2773 19,858 4,089 | 10 
10,176 S747 |... 5,690 + 1,516 95,166 45,908... 
1,285 3,084 cae 861 - 39 15,639 4,7 94 
11,461 | 30,831, ... 6,551 | + 1,477| 110,805 "50, 697 
t 












(a) 1941 compared with 1940. 










] 

) r cent first mortgage debenture stock at 1033 in the following decade and at 
‘ * at Tot. The latter is repayable by a cumu- _— 102} after December 31, 1963. Those who 
) wn ' lative sinking fund operating between 1948 accept the offer will be paid interest at the 
» 500 De cen a of £2,572,761 and 1978 by purchase at or under 102} old rate until June 30th and 4 per cent in 





Pi ws i paid mortgage debenture stock are per cent, including accrued interest and cash on that date, representing the differ- 
ed ed off at 105 on June 30th. They expenses. The whole, but not part, may ence between the premium on the old and 
‘red in exchange an equal amount of be repaid at 105 between 1948 and 1953, that on the new stock, 
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NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES— Continued — 











New York Apeit | April | ) April | April | | April 
on 21 22 | 24 | 26 27 

| ieee PRR 

Cables :— Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents 

ee ere | 402$§ | 4024§ | 40248 | oats | hye 
ee 90 -250/90 -430/90 -430/90 -4 

eee 23 -334/23 -331/23 -33t/23 - ‘$3 33 *33t 

iy Es no sbecese 25 -10*}25 -10*|25 -10*/25 -10*|24 -85* 

Rio ..........--..] 5°18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 

* Otficial buying rate 29 ‘78. + Free rate 37-00. § Bid, 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£& thousands 























| Week | Aggregate 
| Ended |} from Jan. 1 to 

| “3 Apeil | April | April April 

24, | 25, 24, 

' 942 | aes | 1942 | 1943 
Working days :— 6 97 
Birmingham..... 1,960 , a S19 43, 116 | 42,257 
Bradford .......- 2,148 1,368 | 38,134 34,513 
ee | 2,576 630 | 37,763 | 11,763 
eee 594 | 489 | 13,740 | 11,273 
Pt | 770 | 783. 19,740 19,674 
Leicester ........ 682 | 780 14,982 | 15,326 
Liverpool ....... 4 671 | 3,533 | 80,751 | 71,797 
Manchester...... ; 10, 237 | 10,630 | 205,906 208,221 
Newcastle ....... ; 1,270; 1,537 | 26, 636 , 25,194 
Nottingham ..... | 413 | 387 8,259 8,684 
Sheffield ........ ; «6-728 | 792 | 15,520 | 17,662 
Southampton . . | 98 | 81 | 2,084 2,445 
12 Towns ....... | 26, 177 | 23, 129 | 506, 63) | 468,81 807 
Dublin*......... 6,253! 6,939 | 113,118 | 121,244 





* ‘April 18, 1942, and April 17, 1943. 
GOLD AND SILVER 





THE ECONOMIST 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 














: "Cae [ 3% 2% 

Week | N.S.C. | Defence | Savings . 

ded | Bonds 

— Bonds | Bonds | 395}-53 
ee anata 8.834 | 4,405 | 32,718}|) 39,223 
i Gere | 5,863 | 2,063 8,527|| 11,100 
ae eS | 5630 | 2,507;  9,864||| 9,468 
Ye ee 6,484 | 2,695 19,059||, 8,783 
Speer 6,434 | 3,170 | 21,885||, 29,581 
qa 6,935 | 3,128 9,595]; 13,775 
Pe \ an 4,000]], 6,391 
Totals to date . .| 775,682* 563,816* 1156409t|||2476538 | 

* 178 weeks. + 121 weeks. t 22 weeks. 


|| Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Apr. 27th amounted to a total value of £55, 819,606. 
Up to Apr. 24th, principai of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £103,272,000 has been repaid. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE. Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks =; April | ‘en —| April 

RESOURCES 23, | 22, 

Gold certifs. on hand and’ 1942 | 1943 1943 | 1943 
due from Treasury ..... | 20,475, 20,337) 20,294; 20,275 
Total reserves ........... | 20, 826) 20,740! 20,696, 20,670 
Total cash reserves.......| 332 362 359} 354 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. .... 2,296) 6,549, 6,705) 6,329 
Total bills and secs. | 2,309, 6,575, 6,730) 6,355 
Total resources . 24,335) 28,834! 29,497, 28,852 





May I, 1943 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $¢ 





Mar. Mar. 

; 2s | 10, | rar Ma 

ASSETS 942 
+Reserve : Gold.......... 1945 | | 1943 | 

| ae 474-3) 03 3 
eee 595-1) 99 03 

LIABILITIES te s NM 5 

Note circulation.......... 503 -6} 702-7 797. 
Deposits : Dom. Govt.....| 318-6 12-7 3 104 
Chartered banks ......... 


ly. 
230-3, 246-5 2471 a 
+ Gold and foreign exchange transferre 


d to Forejy, 
Exchange Control Board against securities For 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE Bayx 
Million £’s 


Mar. | Feb, Feb. be 

| 6, | 19, | 26, in 

_ ASSETS — | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold coin and bullion..... | 46 -55| 62-55, 63- 53) 619) 
Bills discounted.......... |} 0-33; 5-37) 5-62 5 61 


Invest. and other assets...| 58-26) 83-02) 82-74 82-54 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation....... | 28- “50 36-99) 40. 


Deposits : Government...) 14-69) 11-53 ra 2 a 
Bankers’ ......| 52-09 92-97 94-10 8% 4 
Others........] 4-85! 4-83, 5.301 54 

ee eee 46 -8°,/43 -2% 43-79% 40.» 



















RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million mupene 




















= LIABILITIES April | Mz mil | oi 
The Bank of England's official buying price for gold F.R. my wpa eeeree 714 12,839| 12,905, 12,970 vr 26. | ye * *t 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. Excess mr. bank res. ..... | 2,750) 1,980) 2,160) 2,340 AssETS 1942 | 1943 18s | 1983 1943 
_In the London silver market prices per standard ounce | Mr. bank res. dep......... | 12,470, 13,110) 13,144) 12,318 | Gold coin & bullion} 444) 444) 444) 444 gu 
have been as follows : Govt. deposits ........... | 243) ‘213 128' 471 | Rupee coin........ 302; 147)" 142) 145 ip 
wo Two Total deposits ........... ' 14,243) 14,499) 14,648) 14,162 Balances abroad ...| 485] 873/842, 809% 
Date —_ — Date — Months Total liabilities .......... | 24,335) 28,834) 29,497, 28,852 Sterling securities . . 2,349) 4,217; 4,477, 4,676 43% 

pm . . ; a. a. Reserve ratio ............ 190 79% \75 -9°%|75 °° 76 2% Ind. Govt. rup. sees.| 1,382) 1,745) 1,545) 1455 12% 
AprillS 234 234 April22 234 23! BANK AND TREASURY | | Investments....... i 78) 56 56! 565 

+ 16 23$ 233 » 23 23h 23h RESOURCES Liapitities — | | 

19 233234 » 27 23 = 25} Monetary gold stock. ..... | 22,686) 22,541) 22,501] 22,482 }| Notes in circ. : India) 4,083) 6,436) 6,514) 6,632) 694 
a 234 234 » 28 2338 234 Treasury & bank currency.| 3, 284) 3,994, 4,002! 4,008 Burma} 288)... Maag Bor 
21 234 25 LIABILITIES | Deposits : Govt....; 128) 365) 361) 310 
The New York market price of fine silver remained Money in circulation. ..... 11, 642 16,353) 16,424 16,500 Banks oe 409 470 411 470, 4% 
at 44} cents per ounce throughout the week. Treasury cash and dep.....| 2,432) 2,442! 2,363) 2,707 Reserve ratio...... 162 -4% 71 -1%!74 -5%'76 -2%'79 0 
Apr. 20, Apr. 27, Apr. 20, Apr. 27, Apr. 20, Apr.2 
1943' 1943 1943 1943 1943” 195 
enn CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 
" 

Wheat dod. ee ee ae F ‘ CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London at 

No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St. J... 42 8) 42 lb 52 x 50, 22's & tee" 6 «(61 6 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ee 

Eng. Gaz. av. ae ane, See 7.6 oF F Drill, 0 80 1 0 51 0 s. d 

Flour per 28 12's & hme x 46, 1310 73 6-ton loads and upwards per ton sl r} $1 0 

Straights ad ee 38 «3 CS Be eet eee ee ee 10 CHEMICALS 

Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per ont. ) 346 6034 6 FLAX (per ton)— s. s. 60/0/0 60/08 

Oats (e) 16 1 16 2 i ih +hé04ussaueeseuse> Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic net......... per m= 65/0/0 65/00 

Maize, La’ Plata, 480 Ib.. "fob. 13.10} 13 103 EE a. skesadcewneusawe ve Nom. Nom. n d § 4 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— A (per ton) — Manilla, spot Tartaric, English, less 5% o> wae > 

English long sides .............. f . : : : peccevegeecoeccesosesces Nom. Nom Ammonia, Sulphate. eer ahe per =~ 10/2/0 1024 

Imported hinds 60 60 wuTe oer Son) — Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 10/14/0 0/140 

pe Pega 2 ts | 5 2 Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee......  44/0/0 — 40/0/0 Potash, Suiphate........per ton 18/15/0 18/158 

Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... { 8 Ob 8 (OF ; s. d. s. d. Soda Bicarb. ........... per ton 11/00 1100 

Im i. . sue Se e.. SP eae Soda Crystals ........... per ton 5/7/6 57 
a aaaaaath Gina > essians, acre / : 

Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 80 80 imeanwes oBas SES COPRA (per ton) — S.D. Straits 
BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 10/40 Calcutta | PE pate BD ...c Sciam Nom. goa 
HAMS— (per cwt.)—G ~ och rtd o 147 0 aa Calcutta, 100 yds... 40 9 42 3 wIDES (oe Ib.)— s.d. sé 

” ” 31 9 32 9 Wet sdited Australia 1 \] 
— Di cwt.)—All Grades, SISAL (per ton)—African, spot £ s £ s. Queensland...... m }-40/50 * oS 3 : 
aia a NNR ah a 151 4 151 4 —No. 1 delivered.............. 340 34 0 Cape, J’b a 
OMEESE (pee cwt.)— WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ........-.- 08 08 
bere oeehoneseere = ; S : Lincoln wethers, washed ee 193 193 English & Welsh Market Hides— 0 6h 0 F) 

imported cerervcreeccsenvesess Selected blackface, greasy ....... 14 
COCOA aon. )J— Australian scrd. fleece 708 re 37 4 Best heavy ox and heifer........ 0 8 (Of 
i o beGe0eseeseectececee 45 0 45 0 Cape serd. average snow white. 293 293 LEATHER (per lb.)— § 
oe BD cksnev outs ob nebaws 81 0 81 0 N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 24 24 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib 19 1 3 
— (per oe ; ‘ Tops— nas, 5, » eeesececsses 4 3 ' ; 
AOR, CUBE. GB E, ....-200000 Be —. + A pete! DEE 45 45 Shoulders, Insole to Welting .... - . Ss 

Costa Rica, medium to good..... 56’s super carded ............ 39 39 4 2 ¢ 07 
E068 (per 120)—English = : = : 48's average carded .......... 31 31 he ie AR See : it i 4 
SAD lost ent }—taeerted....... 6 0 640 PS IIE sw dn kebdunsusscs 293 293 ) 2 3 23 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— ap oni MINERALS Dressing Hides... ....ccceccecees 1 29 23 

Nae ysnctareiecsehuheus {$3 $2 nity na $4 £4 | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) - 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 9 3 9 Motor Spirit, England & Wales. . 110 } 

Centrifugals, 96 t. shi 38 0 8638 0 (6) Kerosene Burning pean ,o 3 

is A ited am Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne ...4 3) if 3) Tt ng Oil ..... ea 

Rurinep Loxpow— IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— @) Autcinotive gas gas ol a 1 8 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags........ . 4910 4910 Pig, Cleveland No. 8, d/d........ 128 0 128 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, “England and 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic Bars, Middlesbrough............ 312 6 312 6 ‘Wales—— —_ 

consumption .......+........ 217 217 Steel, rails, heavy.............. 290 6 290 6 reais o 10 01M 
West India Crystallisedy........ ne ine . (home, i.c. 14 x'20)... 29 9 29 9 kta og ot 
FERROUS METALS Ai eUhi We Mes SMe MEPL... ahaa yaneeeesees a3 
TOBASCO (per Ib.) — 0 10 0 10 Copper (c)—Electrolytic _ ~~? -. 2/0/0 62/0/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American.....-. { 33 0 3 : 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed4 ; “5 3 6 Tin—Standard cash ............ : 50/0) 275/0/ RUBBER (per Ib. a os ee 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 14 1 4 Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash . iy 6 1 6 
rence | 36 36 Spelter (¢@)—G.O.B., spot........ 25/150 25/18/0 osioio 205/000 
teeeeees i” Aluminium, ingots and bars ..... ;, Hoe 110/0/0 SHELLAC (per aan Orange.. 20°, 0 
N 1, home 40 190/0/0 31,0" 
OM (per Ib) — ma —_ % ickel, delivery......... 195/0/0 198/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 51/00 
— jabetoedensn -80 7-80 Antimony, English, 99%........ 120/0/0 120/0/0 
”* Giza, FGF. . { / VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 15) 40 
y eee tanetss***)? +4 = = = Wolfram, Empire ..... per unit { af a % rh Linseed, raw.......seeeeeeeee' 46 10/0 =A 
ea ge0%>? Y - bi tublabnede chs 4/0 i 
are, 42's eat as Wisgj oo | 11-80 11-80 Platinum, refined ........ per oz af 9/0/0 Rape, crude eaperee stares?" 126 pale 
s Twis oa , = | nee ee ee fe CTEED ecccscecs: ee 
ksilver...... #0 G8/10/0 | Coconut crude.......ccccceee's 36/12) 
Cloth, per 100 a aie aL . a Quicksilver -+-per 76 Ib { 69/15/0 69/15/0 ne, ane senceccesescoeers 150 alse 
; ~~ ed | Palm. -.c esses seuss eee sss 1/3) 
36's & 42’s............ 3511 3511 GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 Oil Cale, Vise, Indian, ex-mill J 
Cambric Shirting, 32} in SILVER (per ounce)— Bomba’ oes 500 300 
72 x 60, 4's & 2's.. 47 2 #47 2 «| Cash.............. aaa 11k 114 eb cc.ccccncctscess-- 26100 © 
la) + 18. per too net paper bags, jute sacks, inte 64. on stumn Sh Stine Gied aetna da clas ee 


d))} Including import duty and delivery charges. 


1s. 8: 
(e Average for weeks ended Apr. <p yo 24. 


Prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyer's 
(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered « 
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COMPANY RESULTS (April 7, 1943, to April 28, 1943) 
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24 Net | Available | Appropriation | Preceding Year 
1%; Year Total |Deprecia-| Profit for || — 
Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- Se aa ee | ' 
63 Interest tion Ord. Rate | 1° Free | in Total | Net Ord. 
W% Div. * Reserves | Carry Profit | Profit | Div. 
i Forward || } 
; : ‘ ’ - z ‘ 4 Fist zy 
Eee i i * 362 . P 
1 2515 ae. vee pi Ri — 2,302 
Forin CO... 2222 covceerees an, es 250,513 137,812 - 1,641 
. ais (Selangor) Rubber. ..-.. +. “ec. 31 164 m Dr. 5,010 5,922 tip a 5010 
. - & Navy Stores ...--see+eeee- jan. 10,681 62,174 % 61.500 ie 674 
a cs ce an BB ass "aie 215 
. vr oer feveesgese tee aeh's . | i. " * g , ; L 4,270 
ANK achool Railway Carriage, &c... “A fuk 69,572 37,162 } ; 30,590 
puingham Small Arms.........-. bee ie 114,976 t i 105,569 39.939 
‘the (William) & CO. wc cccccccves L . & ‘ia 34,778 | ‘ 19,809 6,000 ’ 116 
pulton & Paul....--+ee eer ee eeese eg : Bayes 32,537 3 6.250 10,000 + 9,553 t ‘ 
| Mar stain Steamship ...---+-s+rereres oy , , 20,859 ' 18,750 om + 2,109 ; 26,627 
| 5 itish & Chinese Corporation ...... be ion 343 620 i pa res ny 620 y Dr. 8,043 
| 1943 eh Pepper & Spices «. »-- +++ +++» ce 3) | y eT 12,609 9,500 1; 2,500 23, 11,044 
3) 619) tish Quarrying ern teeeeees Jct. | 22,006 28,498 ¥ 14,721 5,000 | - 598 ; 23,903 
2) St tish South Afri “-ijgadeddnaads i] see 396,754 1,035, 317,112 t ae + 79, 1914 | 396,754 
82-4 tish Tyre & Rubber.......-.. a oo 27,912 , 108,977 ; 49,500 50,009 — 1, , 112,327 
ykiehurst-Whiston Amalgamated. | — | 24,807 ato i ae ns ; 72,734 
pwne & Eagle ....--+e+eeereeeee “s Foes | ’ ' 7,500 nd ee 3 363 
3) 394) BREEN. «cso .~adererevevers Mar. :907 | 30,000 389,907 Bt 346,098 aa , 381,433 | 
5) 1] joh River Rubber... .--. +++. eee | Sep ine | Dr. 5,017 aay ae ‘ 9.0 55 
10) 88 tons Limited ... cs eee rete e eens dec. oo 17,822 ; 8,803 5000  +- f | 14,500 
30 54 d, Stewart & Watt.........-. aon set : | ; -_ a PS . ‘ 15,830 
0 M24 tae (W,) & CO... ccescceccees | Dec, 987 | 6,986 ; i 33,750 4: 26418! + 2, 095 | 51,838 | 
go Fleet Iron ...-+++++ereeeeees sept. 65,000 | ft at ea ae = \ ’ 501 
i Service Supply .....--.-+++++. Be a ; oes 17,696 “aa + 13, 10,597 | 
ven Brothers (Manchester) ...... cs i ; 15,000 i BR): eM 60,000 , ae : y 50, 60,161 
A se & Blackwell. ....++++s0e0005 Dec. 27,510 an 49,779 13,948 
ard Steamship Company Pee © ee a 19,469 ‘ 701,250 ‘ wee eee eee 
rtiord Brewery «6... see sere ee eee . ‘ 23,197 3,988 | ' 11,275 17,289 
Vis a ete eeeeeteeeeneee : ae : =. 4 6,500 28,500 5,000 
cy = Ze TOIDEX...- eee e ee ee eeeeee Zs ° a . | - oe ae cae ae | 
. | : a Chemical Co.....---+++++5+ ; 3,348 : Dr. 40,382 — 
3 | 1943 mburgh Collieries .....--++++++++ | Jan ine 581 | | one 
144 eine Supply Corporation ........ . ca j 95,294 | 43,126 | 
45 peld — aes cee ea kon eee ? 45,422 | gee 7,000 j 
| = x Ready Trust Co. ........ e+. | Mar. ns . . .-» — | 27,000 ony 
7% 4.9% NR con cs ecncense seven Ce 9,978 ; 135,004 : 40,500 | 18 30,000 
55) 1.0% ter (M. B.) & Soms ........-66-- \ ‘ies 120,225 <a } 18,750 ote 
561s o's Investment Trust...|......-. kas ; 30,852 és 15,508 | 
j dner (John), London oseseeeeeee i , 6,701 36,736 ; 11,250 | ee 
532) 6.6% ai Cevion Rubber & Tea ...... dec. a 4 21,974 a 15,315 | 5,000 | 
wal Refractories..........20++- C. , 38,000 ,455 | 105,040 ws 24,375 25,000 | 
310; m2 ds is nee ee aseeee , Jan. 4 a , oa - yee 7,500 | 
470) ~~  rs dec. ' ise 1 J | 2,500 Bok 
29,1944 EPID : 7,894 111,371 ' 24,000 5,000 
undsditch Warehouse ........... | Dec. 2.675 F 238.777 - ! 80/000 | te 
reer rere Feb. 3,377 . 23,105 ; 12,066 | 
structible Paint Co............. b. ‘ aii 3 pope ‘ 35,750 a | 
Ae ROLE MET SINR : 0, t 7,973 500 | 18,750 7,500 | 
0. Ape? CHOY, 6 ccicnedsncsve | Nov. 9,779 13,829 si sien .-» | Dr.24,000 
, 193° ee ee OP ee aoa oan } $0,000 8,000 
shone « iain uch a0 . aia : 125} 22,375 a 
Seip OR | Dee. " 17,500 553 | 5 ao | Seam 
WO ORCA Gs.......+-+--c.0cces. | Jan. me 948 6, 15,000 
s. ¢ impeanese Bronze & Brass... 20... Dec. ven ‘ 37,844 vo 
51 | OO eee . <a ’ 19,000 asa 
NS i ta a aires ‘. Br 7,500 ' 10,000 
‘ bourne, Hart & Co. ............ Jan. ‘ cs i ‘ | i 5,600 | i ‘ 11,068 
} 60/00 om & Askam Hematite Iron... .. Se ts : 050 || 21,932) 7! 10,000 ; | 35,286 
| 65/0 NS is v's Gn wncecou mans : ‘ 19,483 y i 53,813 | j a 4 , 72,421 | 
7 sa. Mortgage & Agency, N. Zealand | Sept. , a ¥ he 16,690 b | << ¥ wee 
En ncaxnesntis Dec. 50 | 4,500 7,700 | ne Wr. 5040 
y 1020 up oh Deaphons wna ee pane ‘eb. Teas f | 7,250 19/040 a + 2, ; 26.760 | 
| nie shin Johnson & Co. ............ : a || 23,548 82,143 | 4 60,000 + 17, 138,088 
2: ER rage ne 9,410 11,487 ' 10,000 2 
) ae litiva Gas (Buenos Aires) ....... C. 110,000 y we} See re 28,425 
) OT cial Newspapers...........-. Nov. 15,045 Y 524 |, 52,500} 10,000! 2 15,000 
SS une ce ncnntesa = 430; ... | 15,500 | 8,772 
ion DMN... 55 dee tad bates ot Dec. . les ; ; 1,800 | 7,000 x 
.  & Ona (A) & Co. eee 64,173 | 88,408! 231,329 3,588 51,044 40,000 
i on Houses Limited ........... “a ahs : H 3,839 | 4,066 | ise 
j ji 7. Beentiord.......... ; 27,055 ’ | : 4,500 18,000 12,000 
ee re ota i + | 7 | eee eos 
% Mar. mes 15,937 28,750 
eo 0 Gin ene ee Jan. 31 nee eee pan am ae 
| June 30 a aoe 6,149 5,000 
3} MR os ck ha Abo a be a | Dee. 31 a 223 ||... siy0s | ii ns 
9 1 steel & Iron ...... . 100,000 | 13,000, 44,446 a 
3 4 thern Areas Electric............ Y 123 | ; | wa 19,587 5 8,000 
: me, Tumer & Boldero ......... | Jan. 796 10,800 22,825 oes 
| lg ae | Jan. 2,844 me eae ~ ws 
1t : ai Plantations Syndicate ....... i eh 247,500 80,150 
: ’ atra Anglo-Dutch Estates ...... Dec. 230 ae 8,957 ~ si ove 
3 mers (John) & Sons............ | Dec. J “ J in 215,000 200,000 
Bem Bee & Cowans... 2... : 1 ae an 12,000 5,000 
side Floorcloth C ; ae 12,500 6, 
9 1 WAMMBraph Condenser Gon 2200000007 Dec ‘528 | 10,549 | | 3900 3.750 # 
0g 1 WIREMPrhone & General Trust....__. || | Dec. 4 || 38,500 58,160 
— td Concrete Steel............. ‘ 1,944 | 17,665 ,924 || 1,500 6,020 wes 
ied Collieries Limited........... : wi | wed =e 5,000 
m4 14 td Newspapers............ ae 4 ‘ , |, 13,781 oes vee 33,705 
td Sua Betong ef ee oe ‘ i! ea ne <a 4 357,782 
comp! AY Te Dec. cee Wd 5,000 37,500 10,000 - | = 
Of . ., ae ereey ‘ 8,262 ws 6,250 ve + % , 
14 P hine ssn sng anckakios } Dec. sie 2,500 16,9u2 is é 241,450 | 
6 2 ° Be Ham Stadium ..... ss... 31) i oe te | 6,663 a ni on et : 84,204 
0 erclife Si Colliery... ...; c. 31 5,000 8,214 | 1,478 4,479 2,500 - | 38,914 
rr aenee Brewerv.... | si 1,100 2,500 ro 19,858 
5 \ $): : i | 
"y 1 to April > aaa ’ / mag | 79,755 || 10,176 ie. aaa 5,690 + 1,516 95,166 
) ¥ Oe Fe MD 6 crx, ecg G 96,231 | 7,712 | Iyee ’ aes , = 4 
jo 2060 to April 98,'i94g. 1227 | 16.358 | 8775191 (392 || 1285 3084. - 89 15,639 
(0 1 to April 28, 1943»... 0... 112,584 | 8,589 | 50,320} 90,147 |) 11,461] 90,831... | 6551) + 1 ed 
' i ' - ail —— oo 
jo 460° ote ae (a) 1941 opr" 
0 os + Free of Income Tax. (a) compared wi , 
6 : 
/6 3/12° 1 . . 
0 29 h Cc 4 per cent first mortgage debenture stock at 1033 in the following decade and at 
6 8 orter omments at 101. The latter is repayable by a cumu- _— 102} after December 31, 1963. Those who 
0 lative sinking fund operating between 1948 accept the offer will be paid interest at the 
yo 5008 + Celanese.—Holders of £2,572,761 and 1978 by purchase at or under 102} old rate until June 3oth and 4 per cent in 
's psa eat mortgage debenture stock are per cent, including accrued interest and cash on that date, representing the differ- 
rered oe off at 105 on June 30th. They expenses. The whole, but not part, may ence between the premium on the old and 
‘ted in exchange an equal amount of be repaid at 105 between 1948 and 1953, that on the new stock, 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
oy gy facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES It! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 562, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


> 1943 








BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1495. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL £4,500,099 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID - bee + $2,400,009 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... £2,257 34) 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 27th Feb., 1943... i £60,829 643 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURCH 








Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.c. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 











ee 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued ... £12,000,000 
aid-up Capital ad a .-»  £4,000,000 
rve Liability of Proprietors ... £8,000,000 
anne £12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up) 
Reserve Fund ... sale pd nat. £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve... are £1,600,000 


West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1, 





Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 

i are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
om terms which may be ascertained on application. 








a 





THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 


General Office: ‘Teseme, Canada. 


Paid Up Capital ... om io Ss ame $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund bile ie se jae a $24,000,000 
Total Assets over = jz sal ..»  $400,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and th 
United States at New York. 

Address enquiries to 

London Branch: 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
, E. C. Macterop, Manager. 




















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


Paid-up Capital ... Sei es ome bes 3a i ..- £4,500,000 
Currency Reserve sis on oo a con iv --- 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter  ... 4,500,000 

£13,500,000 





Court of Directors: 

D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 

F, V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.0. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esa. 

SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 

ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


Numerous branches thoughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINION 
' of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPI 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL-_ - 
RESERVE FUND - -~ - 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 








3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


nl 

















REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPARY LID. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = =  £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED -  - £147,000,000 














THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Subscribed Capital ... £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ... seu as pet 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors ... ‘es 000 
Reserve Fund A oie ra 1,770,000 
Currency Reserve . 585, 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 


and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 


or, the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 





J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 











, (4942 Accounts.) 








THE UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY, LIMITED 
NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS. 


Owing to circumstances beyond the directors contre 
publication of the accounts of the company for the vith & 
3ist December, 1942, will be delayed, and the seventee a 
general meeting of the company will therefore be postP? 
such time as the accounts are available. 1d tod 

In the circumstances the directors, at a meeting (netual) 
declared a Second Interim Dividend of 12} per Cent Sy" per 6 
income tax, together with a Cash Distribution 0°! > able 
(not subject to income tax) out of Capital Reser 500 di 
the 14th June, 1943, to the holders of the £1,%4, partic 
Stock in the capital of the company entitled - t 7th 
— registered in the books of the company “8 @ 


e' 
It is not the intention of the directors at the annual , 
meeting to recommend a further dividend ~ closed from ! 
The Registers of the Ordin Stock will be ive. 

7th May, 1943, to the 2ist May, 1943, both dates inclusiv® 
Dated this 27th day of April, 1943. 
By Order of the Board. N, secretat! 


JAMES DO 
Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 





Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEemENTs Press, Lrp., Portugal St 
at Brettenham House, Lancas 





ve y it 
. Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist Newsrarl® 
ter Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, May 1, 1983. : 
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